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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER FIRST.—-THE BAPTISM. 


One bleak wintry morning the inhabitants of a 
village on the banks of the Hudson were gather- 
ing at their church, which stood on the sloping 
side ofa hill. The mountain summits around 
were crowned with snow, icicles hung glittering 
from the trees, and the river lay bound in fetters ; 
but this did not prevent the ‘assembling them 
selves together” of the peopie. Sleigh bells 
jingled merrily up the slippery ascent, boys were 


seen stamping the recent snow from their feet | 


this solemn rite with rashness or indifference. 
Let us be reminded of our own baptismal vows 
and Christian obligations. Let us give this child 
to God with a fixed determination to abide by his 
gracious will respecting it, and with earnest and 
hearty prayers for its usefulness and happiness. 
Frail and feeble, yet precious little being! I wel- 
come thee into the world, and into the external, 
visible church of Christ. I ask of God to bless 
thee. Iask of thy parents to watch over thy 
dawning character, to cherish every good and to 
crush every bad tendency which thy unfolding 
heart may exhibit. Iask them to train thee up 
for virtue, for happiness and religion. Long 
mayst thou live a blessing to society and to the 


as they entered the porch, while the careful stu-| church. Mayst thou extract every pang from 


dents of comfort deposited footstoves in their 
pews, with the quick salutation of a wintry day 
to their neighbors, as they pulled to the doors 
with an extra effort. 

The venerable preacher who, careless of the 


frost of the season, entered with the rest, was 


one of the last of the good old race, now gather. 
edto their reward, who had wrestled body and 
soul for his country’s freedom. His first prayer 
was concluded, and descending from the pulpit, 
his gray locks falling gently forward, with a 
tremulous voice he said,— 

“Let the child be presented for baptism.” 

There was silence in the audience, except 
where the younger members,climbing eagerly on 
their seats on tiptoe, broke the hush with their 
unsteady movements, and in the pew of the can. 
didate for baptism. The warm garments that 
maternal care had wrapped around the sleeping 
babe were laid aside, and the mother, taking the 
child, whose long white robe almost swept the 
floor, in her arms, followed with a light tread the 
more manly footsteps of her husband through the 
aisle, and stood with him before the Pastor. Re. 
moving his spectacles, and passing his handker- 
chief over his still serene forehead, he bent for- 
ward and thus addressed them:— 


thy parents’ bosoms, but never mayst thou plant 
one there, and when at length thou art called 
away from this chequered state, mayst thon be 


i received into the bosom of thy Father and thy 


God.” 

The babe still slept, its mottled hands folded 
on a breast more tranquil than a waveless sea. 
Softly the mother laid it in its father’s arms, 
gently the minister touched its soft forehead with 
the emblematic element, and pronounced ina 
clear voice the name of Ruth. 

A tender and sweet solemnity dwelt on every 
parent’s heart as the young mother, after the 
close of the ceremony, retraced her steps through 
the aisle, while the children of the church softly 
struggled to gain a glance of the little being, who 
was now dedicated to God—was one of them. 

There were four Ruths in the family of Mr. 
Raymond, the father of the babe; one a great 
grandmother, hanging in the hall, faded and 
suiled, with a dreary looking gash on the nose 
from the rudeness of soldiery in the revolution. 
ary war; near her was her daughter, with a 
starched white kerchief lying in folds over a 
rich damask dress, and the hair drawn tightly 
back from a fine open forehead ; then there was 


‘the picture of the present Mrs. Raymond, a deli- 


“It is fitting that we should dedicate to Gud | cate looking girl smelling a rosebud; and lastly 
the gifts which we receive from him. It is pro- ; Ruth, the babe, a living picture, fresh from the 


per that we should invoke the blessing of heaven 
on the little beings who are just commencing the 
uncertain career of life. It is right that we 
should obey an express command of our Master 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Let us not perform 


masterly hand of creation, the heroine of my tale. 

There is something almost melancholy in a 
prospective glance at the life of an infant. What 
an ocean is to heave from that little riil which is 
now gliding merrily among the green turf of life! 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

A tranquil morning. Ruth Raymond a school 
girl. Ruth’s confession. Skipping rope.— 
Rutlh’s present. Childhood among flowers.— 
Roth’s love appears in a name. Effects of 
ridicule. Willie White's gallantry. His phi- 
losophy. Ruth's first dream dissolved. 

There is something very delicious in the hush 
of a house alter the departure of active children 
to their morning school. The darkened apart- 
ments, and the relaxed step of hitherto bustling 
servants as they deposit brooms and brushes in 
retired closets fur the ensuing twenty-four hours, 
announce the housewife’s und mother’s holiday. 
With her children’s parting kiss fresh upon her 
lips, and the echo of their last laugh lingering 
on her ear, she turns to her needle, while the 
thousand memories and hopes that make her 
being spring up in that mind-leisure ; now her 
voice breaks out into song, and now a prayer 
nestles at her heart, southing the thrilling fear 
that will rise in the midst of a parent’s most airy 
visions. 

The morning hours glided thus away, as Mrs. 
Raymond sat in hershaded parlor. It was fresh 
and laughing June, the earth was green as a 
Dryad’s bower, and white clouds rolled in fan. 
tastic beauty over the mountains. The breath of 
roses was burne on the breeze, and a few song- 
sters hovered about the elms, whose branches 
drooped in graceful arches over the portico. 

The clock struck twelve, and soon the quick 
footsteps of Ruth Raymond were heard. Her 
cape-bonnet was tossed aside, with spelling book 
and grammar, that “Slough of despond” to little 
people, and her pretty lips were pressed on her 
tnother’s, 

“Who was that littl boy T saw across the 
street as you came in, Ruth?” said her mother. 

Ruth stopped skipping a rope she had seized 
on entering, and said, “Willie White, mamma, 
he comes home my way. [ll tell you something 
if you will not tell*any body.” 

The promise was given, and Ruth whispered 
in her mother’s ear. 

“YT cannot hear a syllable, child,” said her 
mother, “speak louder.” 

“But Iam afraid you will tell, mamma,” said 
Ruth, with a very conscious look, smoothing 
down her apron. ‘ 

“Certainly I will not,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“you may trust your own mother.” 

Ruth looked round to ascertain if they were 
quite alone, and presscd her mouth so close to 
her mother’s ear that the words were lost again. 

Ruth made another effort. “Mind, mamma, 
you are not to tell any body. Willie White is my 
sweetheart.” 





“Who is Willie White?” said her nother, 
smiling. 

“Ido not know, mamma,” answered Ruth, 
“but he has pretty curling hair, and a new hat, 
and comes my way from his school.” 

“How often have you seen Willie White? 
said Mrs. Raymond. 

“A good many times, mamma,”answered Ruth, 
beginning to skip her rope. 

“You must not speak to strange boys,” said 
Mrs. Raymond, ‘it is not proper.” 

“I never speak to Willie White, mamma,” said 
Ruth, with a pretty air ofdignity. ‘He goes his 
side of the street, and 1 come mine He said, 
my name is Willie White, and I said my name 
is Ruth Raymond. Just think, mamma, I have 
kept up the rope twenty times !” 

Mrs. Raymond gazed admiringly on the child. 
Her round white arms thrown in unconsciously 
graceful attitudes, her small feet glancing here 
and there, her hair springing up and down, all 
betrayed the mere beauty of childhood, but as 
her mother caught a ray from her eyes, their 
mysterious beauty told of woman. 

Some weeks passed away, and Ruth rushed in 
from school with sparkling eyes, excluiming,— 

“Willie White has given me this pretty pink, 
mamma! How sweetitsmells. Will you have 
it?” 

“Thank you, my darling,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“but you forget that I told you not to speak to 
strange boys.” 

“We did not speak, mamma,” said Ruth earn- 
estly. ‘Willie just came half way across the 
street and held out the pink, and I went half way 
and took it. Willie has a nice new jacket on, 
and I have anew frock. Is not that funny? Will 
you go and see my ant hills, mamma, and give 
me some sugar for the ants?” 

Mrs. Raymond laid aside her book, and Ruth 
taking her mother’s hand. led her to the garden. 
Children are beautiful objects among flowers.— 
There is something in their slight forms, their 
elastic tread, their lovely glow, that assimilates 
them to these delightful creations; we feel that 
they are heaven's blossoms. To her mother’s 
eye nothing was fairer amid the bloom, than 
Ruth. She wou!d almost have yielded to classic 
lore, and fancied the place peopled with aity 
beings peeping from tree and shrub to gaze upon 
the girl, had not a riper religion, a purer philo- 
sophy turned her thoughts to a higher power. 

“Here are my pets, working away,” said Ruth, 
as she stopped and drew her mother’s attention 
to two ant hills, side by side. ‘“‘Now, mamma, 
you will see how the little people will carry their 
load up hill.” Then crumbling the sugar, she 
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sprinkled it arvund, and asthe aunts began tu re- 
move their spoil, she clap her hands and 
shouted aloud. 

“Mamma,” said she, speaking ina lower tone, 
“do you know what Leall my ant hills? This 
one I call Ruth, and that biggest one, I call Wil- 
lie White.” 

One day Ruth came home from school with- 
out her airy step, and joyous voice, and her 
mother saw traces of tears on her face. 

“What is the matter, my love?” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

“I hate William White,” said Ruth, and her 
bright lips pouted in a crimson glow. 

“Ruth, my child, what language !” exclaimed 
her mother. ‘You must not hate any one.” 

“But I wili hate Williara White,” said Ruth, 
with a flushed brow and quivering lip. “Sully 
Swan says his curls look like a lap dog, and— 
and” (Mrs. Raymond could scarcely make out 
the rest of the sentence for her sobhing) ‘‘she 
says I have a lap dog for my sweetheart.” 

Willie White, emboldened by the acceptance | 
of his pink, soon after selected the ripest bunch 
of cherries on his plate at breakfast and laid them | 
aside. 

“Who are those fine cherries for, Willie?” said 
his father. 

Wiilie blushed up to the eyebrows, and said, 
"T don’t know, sir.” 


tempter begins early. Just as Willie came out 


‘ 
‘ 


It was his first untruth, the | heartless baptigm. 


ot his dour, Ruth’s gute opened, and the litle 
girl appeared. Willie coughed slightly. Ruth 
seemed very busy arranging her books. Willie 
held up the cherries with a smile; Ruth saw as 
though she saw not. 

‘Ruth, Ruth Raymond,” said Willie, getting 
courage, “will you have these cherries?” Ruth 
raised her eyes kindly and hesitated, but in his 
zeal to reach her, Willie’s cup fell off, and dis- 
played his thick clustering ringlets, hanging 
bright in thesunbeams. A painter would have 
sacrificed a fortune for such a picture as Willie 
presented, when, with his frank glowing face 
chastened by modesty, he held out the fruit. But 
that which would have given Michael Angelo a 
subject fora seraph, brought to litle Ruth onty 
the appalling image of a lapdog, and with a half 
frightened Jouk, she hastened on, disregarding 
him. 

Willie was surprised, but followed his young 
neighbor until he saw that her step was clearly 
an uvoiding one. 

“lf. Miss Ruth does not like cherries, I do,” 
said he, and he philosophically ate them. 

Thus the first pleasant dream of young love 
was broken, and ever after that when Ruth knew 
that Willie was opposite, she looked straight 
forward, and the name of Willie White’s ant hill 
was changed to Mr. Perkins, a most vague and 
Cc. G. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
The Naturalist. Ruth's prejudice. The cure. 

Her sense of justice disturbed. The butterfly 

race. Ruth's danger. Change of feeling.— 

Doubts. 

Ruth’s attention was, diverted from her “love 
passage” with Wiilie White, by a letter of intro. 
duction to her father announcing Dr. Gesner, a 
German, an enthusiastic entomulogist, who visi. 
ted the village to pursue his favorite studies in 
its beautiful retirement. 

The naturalist of course dined early with the 
Raymonds.* His broad face was deeply inden. 
ted with the small-pox; his eyes, ofa glassy blue, 
disclosed veins reddened by midnight study ; his 
ears were huge, his hair crisp and unmanagea- 
ble, he bore about him through the day the odor 
of onions from his morning meal, and an occan 
of snuff lay upon his cravat and shirt bosom ; he 
spoke the English imperfectly, and the saliva 
flew to a wonderful distance as he gave out his 
odd sentences; he talked a good deal ot diet and 
dyspepsy, while laying on his fork for each 
mouthful a store for one delicate appetite. 

As Ruth saw him load hia fork and expand 
his shark-like mouth, her own opened instinctive- 
ly, and forgetting all things else, her head and 

, jaws accompanied his movements. 

Mrs. Raymond recalled her, by gently touch- 
ing her foot under the table, but the sense of the 
ludicrous followed that of surprise, and Ruth 
glancing at her brother, they began a giggle, that 
ended only by Ruth’s being sent up stairs. 

Yet it was not a week before Ruth was on the 

_ Doctor’s knee, and by his side, in the true spirit of 
social intercourse, for he loved childhood; his 
mouth seemed to contract, the onion odor was 
softened, and thus was one of her first prejudi- 
ces overcome. 

Nor was Ruth soon wearied as he unfolded to 
her the beautiful and grand in nature, the nicety 
with which the Creator has adjusted all his 
works, and how he provides as bountifully for 
the insect that flutters in summer sunshine as 
for rolling worlds. And he soon loved the fair 
creature, who ran across the meadow at every 


‘flapped slowly, then stiffened ia death. 


his microscope at the cable-like legs of epiders, 
and feel natural disgust give way before deep 
admiration of the vast and wonderful in the ma. 
chinery ofinsect life. But the butterfly creation 
was her delight. How often had she expanded 
her strength in fruitless chases, over garden and 
meadow for them, and sitten down panting and 
exhausted as they eluded her grasp ; now their 
gorgeous outspread wings, arrested in their ephe- 
meral career, were all before her. 

So far all was well; but unfortunately Ruth 
burst into the Doctor’s room on one occasion, 
when he was about to impale a butterfly which 
for size and richness seemed the very Prince of 
his tribe. Ruth eager and delighted at first, 
soon sided with the weaker party. She pleaded 
for his release, as the naturalist’s huge fingers 
daintily touched the velvet wings that none ofits 
exquisite down might be removed, while with 
the right hand he balanced a fine, sharp needle. 
Too intent on his prize to regard Ruth’s counte. 
nance, he saw not the tears gathering in her eyes 
as the needle was inserted, and the graceful wings 
of the prisoner first fluttered in agitation, then 
Ruth’s 
feelings grew and swelled, and rushing from the 
spot, she vowed-that she would never enter it 
again. It was hard to say whether grief or in. 
dignation were most prominent, as she flew to 
her mother and related the occurrence ; but at 
length the tears left her eyes, though her cheeks 
were wet, and indignation remained. 

*tAn old, dirty, snuff-taking, onion-eater !" said 
she, “I wish he may be stuck on a needle as 
thick as our spit, and six yards long!” 

“Ruth, Ruth,” said her mother, sternly, “you 
forget that you are as cruel now as you think 
Dr. Gesner to be. Go to your room and compose 
yourself.” 

Ruth went, and the principle of justice began 
to stir her young thoughts, the most difficult sub. 
ject perhaps in the world, whether we connect 
it with the high dealings of the Creator, or with 
the feeble agents of his power. 

A few days after this scene, Ruth strolled to 
the foot of the garden, where a rustic bridge led 
to a mill, and stood amid a perfect gush of sun. 
set glory. She seemed to muse, but I doubt if 
at ten years of age the aspect of natural beauty 


leisure moment to visit his museum, to look thro’ operates sensibly on the mind. The glowing 
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sky, the vivid green of the hills and meadows, | 
the hum of insects, the soft glitter of the trickling , 
stream, and the stronger shout of falling waters, 

the whole rich apparatus of declining day, what 

are they like to early childhood, but the coloring 

of ribands, the toys of the baby house? The 

key of experience must unlock, the associations 

that give glory and power to natural beauty. 


What were Ruth’s thoughts as she seemed to, 


muse on the rustic bridge over that delicious 
stream, surrounded by a sunset that would have 
bathed Titian’s soul in glory? Scarcely on aught 
but the leaves and small sticks gathering about 
the little whirlpool made by the mill. Buta 
rustling on the bank aroused her, and looking 
up she espied Doctor Gesner panting and puf- 
fing, his broad brimmed hat in his extended hand, 
ready to strike down a butterfly, which flitted’ 
bright as if it were formed of the glowing clouds 
around, on its unconscious way. 

Ruth darted to the bank to rescue the fugitive, 
and waved her handkerchief to expedite its 
flight. 

“Oh, no, you little puss !” shouted the Doctor, 
‘vou scare my papilio, what you call butterfly. 
I keep one ver comfortable place for him in te 
glass cases, you know, mid de species Equites. 
Softly, puss!” vociferated the Doctor, clapping 
his hand to his forehead and stamping in anxie- 
ty, as Ruth continued to wave her handkerchief. 
Then applying his eye glass, as he approached 
the insect resting on a flower, he mumbled over 
the technical terms, ‘“Asterias, wing tailed, 
black, two macular bands, tail fulvous, &c. &c. 
Ho the beauty! Eh puss?” and then raising 
his hat, he stood prepared fora certain blow. 

“You wicked man!” exclaimed Ruth indig- 
nantly, forgetting all respect in her excitement, 
“you shan’t killhim. I wish you may have forty 
needles stuck through you. Ido.” 

It is probable that the German may not have 
understood Ruth’s words, but her actions were 
unequivocal. She rushed toward the fower.— 
Starting together again along the bank of the 
stream, the trio kept the victory for some time 
doubtful, the Doctor’s long strides amply making 
up for Ruth’s more youthful elasticity. Some- 
times the butterfly turned back or stopped to sip 
a flower, and the guttural exclamations of the 
naturalist sounded in triumph, while his tiptoe 
step was more cautious, and his hat was depres- 
sed Among the bushes ; then as the fickle insect 
again took wing, Ruth clapped her hands and 
Jaughed and shouted aloud. 

The pursuers were now about equally distant, 


anhen tha enene canbe a noiekh seine chen — 


chief, her main weapon, was caught by the 
branch of a tree. While she was disengaging 
it, the Doctor trod cautiously forward,—one, 
two, three steps, and he is at the epot—whang 
went the hat, and the beautiful flutterer fell to 
the ground. Ruthran tothe rescue, but just ag 
she reached him her foot slipped and she was 
precipitated into the stream. 

Imust dothe Doctor the justice to say, that 
he cast but one forlorn look on the insect as it 
struggled from underneath his hat, and soared 
away with its gay &vings, simply ruffled by the 
encounter, when he threw off his coat and dash. 
ed like a porpoise into the water. 

The struggle was violent, for the current set 
strongly towards the mill, and our sweet child 
of love and hope would have passed away like 
a dream, had not the energy and presence of 
mind of the naturalist been wisely exerted.— 
Catching her floating dress, he directed his 
course to the most sloping part ot the bank, and 
after many struggles drew her toward the shore. 

Ruth had sufficient instinct and perception to 
catch at a shrub which bent towards the stream, 
and thus attain a point of safety ; but what was 
her terror when she perceived her preserver in 
attempting to rise, stagger back fainting into the 
water! A shrill, wild scream brought two men 
to the spot, before it was too late. They rescued 
the Doctor and bore him to Mr. Réymond’s. It 
was many days before he was restored to entire 
consciousness. Ruth sat by his bedside with a 
pitying look, or laid a fresh blossom on lis pil- 
low, or sang hymns to soothe him, and when he 
recovered, her arms were round his neck, and 
her heart in his bosom. 

“Oh, ho, puss!” said the Doctor one day as 
she caressed him, ‘‘somesing was turn your 
brain to make me loss my papilio, what you call 
butterfly.” 

Ruth hung down her head, and that night 
again unsettled thoughts of justice undefined and 
disturbing, oppressed her as she nestled on her 
pillow. She pitied the butterflies, but she loved 
the good Doctor who had saved her life, and the 
morning sun awoke her to a knowledge of good ° 
and evil. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Dancing: Monsieur Lagrande. Right appre- 
ciation of motives. Ruth's dancing. Her 
second preference. An awkward predicament. 
A change. 

So Ruth must goto dancing school, to the 
French gentleman who has opened an untenan- 
ted shop inthe village and called it a saloon. 

Whoerwne indament mov be necerd an fen. 
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ture, every one must allow its adaptedness to 
childhood. We all love the active motions of 
youth; how agreeable is it to see those motions 
modulated by music, touched by the sentiment 
of sound. A dancing child is like a bright rose- 
tree waved by a breeze. 

Many persons have been surprised at the so. 
lemn and affecting thanksgiving offered by Mrs. 
Siddons, the actress, when she learned, after her 
wonderful personation of the statue in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, that her train of tissue had caught on 
fire, and been extinguished without her knowl. 
edge. Others have been surprised at the decla- 
ration of the celebrated Mrs. Hamilton, autho- 
ress of the Treatise on Education, that the most 
religions moment of her whole life occurred in a 
ball-room. So, many persons may be astonished 
that a dancing master should teach om principle. 
When Mrs. Raymond presented her blooming 
Rath, with new kid slippers and a pretty, pink 
sash, to Monsieur Lagrande at his Scloon, he 
laid his hand upon his heart and said,— 

“Believe me, Madame, Providence was bring 
me through peril of much waters, to teach true 
grace to de nation Americane.” 

And after an elaborate account of his system 
ofinstruction, he pressed the point of his fiddle 
bow gently, but impressively, on Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s arm, exclaiming,— 

“It is not all personne, Madame, can teach de 
artof dance. It is one gift. For me, Lam ordain. 
ed for such office, what you call an apostle of 
dunce,” and he looked upward with an air of 
responsibility. 

Let us, who sneer at this apparent assump. 
tion, beware lest a narruw and unphilosophic 
principle engender the sneer. Let us respect 

, even a conscientious pirouette ! te 

It was but little labor to, teach Ruth to dance. 
Her flexible form melted to the music !ike a snow- 
fiake on the wave, the music and she seemed to 
become one. I could never tell whether a cer- 
tain expression about her were a consciousness 
of excelling, or the mere joy of motion, as she 
floated on with a bird-like sway, her head slight. 
ly inclined to one side, her eyes cast down, and 
ahalf smile on her lips. I wish I could say it 
was always thus with Ruth; I wish that budding 
child had unfolded every leaf with patient 
smoothness, but alas, when the wrong partner 
asked her for the dance, the rose-leaf was ruffled, 
a shade crossed her sunny brow like the chang. 
ing hues of her own hills, while a sullen pouting 
lip, and an uncourteous withdrawal ofher hand, 
spoke volumes. Oh, Ruth! Ruth! this may be 
accounted for in the spoiled belle of sixteen, but 
you of eleven, was it thus with you? 


And why wasit, that when that youth you call- 
ed Frederick advanced with a bow like the bows 
of other boys, with gloves no fresher, shoes no 
blacker, and face no handsomer, your eye gleam- 
ed with a joyous acquiescence as you joined the 
dance like a feather on the breeze? 

Ruth never asked herself this question, nor 
did she know the why. Who does? Where 
and what is the charm that speaks from eye to 
eye, and says we understand each other? Even 
the infant has itspreferences. Carry one among 
a group of strangers, and you will see the grieved 
lip show alarm and disgust at some, while to 
others the young disciple of human feeling 
stretches out its arms in wooing confidence. 

Frederick was evidently the favorite of Ruth; 
as for Willie White he danced in another set 
with a Miss Rhoda something, for Ruth’s path 
and his in society began already to be differently 
marked. But the strength of Ruth's new pre- 
ference remained to betested. Asshe was gliding 
along in the mazes of a quadriile, her foot slip. 
ped, and she fell prostrate, not in the graceful 
position which makes even a fall beautiful, but 
flaton her back. She scrambled up, and heard 
among the laughter one well-known note pro. 
longed and Jouder than the rest. It was Frede. 
rick’s. With mixed emotions of anger and shame 
she burst into tears, and on recovering whisper- 
ed to a little girl near her,— 

“T don’t-like that old Frederick !” 

In ten minutes her hand was given toa tall, 
shuffling boy with slouching shoulders, at whom 
she had often jested, and bright was the angry 
glow on her cheek which dried her lingering 
tears, and tremulous the voice which said— 

“Don’t you think Frederick Maxwell ought to 
be ashamed to laugh? Ifhe gets down on his 
knees to me I won't dance with him.” 

Fortunately for Ruth’s resolution, it was the 
last week of the quarter. Monsieur Lagrande 
departed to enlighten the heels of another coterie, 
and Frederick went to a distant academy. 


C. G. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Ruth's singing. A mother’s mistake. A ques- 
tion about birds. Ruth falis into extremes. 
A glimpse at the future. Angel choirs. 

“Is that Ruth singing ?” said some morning 
guests to Mrs. Raymond, as the child, uncon- 
scious as a bird, sat at the door-sill watching a 
dissolving icicle dripping from the eaves of the 
piazza. ‘Pray let us hear her sing.” 

Mrs. Raymond felt a slight struggle between 
good sense and vanity, but the latter unfortunate- 
ly triumphed, for she unduly valued Ruth’s 
childish warble and simple hymns. 


Do birds recognize and prize the notes of their . 


fledglings, when, released from their nests, they 
blend their songs with the harmony of nature ? 
Ihave sometimes thought of this, when the feath. 
ered choir have been up and awake amid the 
branches of a summer forest. Be this as it may, 
Mrs. Raymond enjoyed the first warblings of her 
singing bird with maternal fondness. 

“Ruth, love,” said she, as the child bounded 
in, “the ladies wish to hear you sing.” 

Ruth blushed and almost retreated, but a gently . 
insisting look brought her forward. 
“Come, Ruth,” said her mother, “you were 
singing ‘The Mellow Horn.’ Imagine yourself: 
quite alone on the door-step again and sing it for | 

us.” . 
Vain request! Ruth felt herself in the pre- 
sence of strangers without love, and their heed- 
ful eyes disturbed her. Nerving herself, how- 
éver, for the trial, she stood stiffly before her 
mother, and with her hands clasped in front, her 
face losing all its sweet mobility, began. She 
had proceeded but a few notes before discover- 
ing that the pitch was too high, and, not having 
selfcommand,to stop and recommence, endea- 
vored to aid herself by straining her neck, and 
tising on tiptoe. These instinctive movements 
failed to help her out; her face reddened, her 


veins swelled, and the chorus came out in an at- |° 


tenuated squeak. 

“A little lower, my love,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
who had been gradually elevating her own head, 
and lifting her own feet in sympathy with Ruth, 
“take the pitch a little lower, dear.” 


Poor Ruth began louder, but not lower, and 


the “Mellow Horn” was any thing but mellow. 

Mrs. Raymond, but too sensible of the difficul- 
ty, caught her breath, and suggested “Away 
with Melancholy” as better adapted to her voice. 
Ruth looked imploringly, but the ladies exclaim. 
ed, “Oh yes, Away with Melancholy, sing that 
dear, it is very low !” 

Andlow it was. Ruth took a note as deep 

“As the Domdaniei caves 

“At the root of the ocean,” 
and havirg reached 

“Nor doleful changes ring,” 
eame to a sudden halt, with a perplexed look, 
and caught a glimpse of one of the ladies dili- 
gently stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth. 

Mrs. Raymond wisely patted the little girl on 
the head, and told her to goand play. And Ruth, 
the water standing in her eyes from physical ex- 
ertion, gladly retreated, to seek companionship 
with nature, and send her wild notes on the 
winds. There unseen hands tuned her spirit’s 
harp, that harp whose tones in after years were 
to tranquillize, to elevate, or inspire as the mood 
of the songster changed from grave to gay ; that 
harp which was destined to lead the soul to 
heaven in sacred song, to marry immortal verse 
to harmony, and to waken love’s chastest aspi- 
rations. 

What spiritual eyes were gazing from above 
on that unconscious one? What group, what 
celestial choir then began to form, in which her 
voice should chime immortally 2? What if she 
even heard them as she hurried to the green spot 
where the spring-sun dwelt on the first snow 
drop, and Jooked upward as if listening to some 
pleasant sound ? 

That evening Ruth sat by her mother’s side, 
on her father’s knee; no word was said of the 
morning, but there her voice rose sweet and 
clear, for love was her impulse and her reward. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Young things. Ruth too old for dolls. 
doll family. A letter. Ruth's favorite. 
solemn conclusion. 

Reader, if you do not love young things, turn 
away from this chapter, for Ruth and I are going 
to take a look into her haby house. It is the last 
look, but we shall give ourselves up to it with 
gusto; besides we are somewhat tired of grown 


The 
A 
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up things. Our ancient cat is lezy, our flowers 
have gone to-seed and smell musty; the apples 
on that old mossy tree are sour; that peach tree 
has outlived its time and become wormy; the old 
stone wall is tumbling over ; the town clock is 
almost too infirm to strike; the old cow has 
dried up; the mare is broken down; the old 
man opposite proses, the old lady has no teeth, 
and we ourselves are getting gray. : 

But look now at young things, at that kitten 
for instance,—did you ever witness any thing 
like her vivacity and grace as she chases her 
own tail, until a somerset brings her to her sen- 
ses? See these rose buds, fresh, exquisite, 
opening with such s gush of beauty that I catch 
my breath for joy. Look at this apple tree with 
its grafted fruit, ruddy, ripe like a young girl’s 
cheek. Let us taste a nectarine from this young 
tree—U-i-p—I can scarcely speak for its juicy 
fulness as I break the glowing skin. Observe our 
new stone wall how level and neat,—the very 
squirrels are baffled by its compactness; hear 
the clock on the new opposition church,—one, 
two, three! how clear and young it sounds !— 
Just sip a bowl of milk from our new cow, it 
looks like a draught of melted pearl; and here 
is Tibbet, the broken colt. Mount him; he has 
no tricks though he is young; he will carry you 
as smooth as a rail-road. Eh! here is a young 
man too. What lustrous dark eyes, what supple 
limbs! Tall and bending as the osier, he has leapt 
the wall for mere pastime ; and lo, yonder ap- 
proaches a young maiden bright asa rose, and 
fresh as alily ; the very breeze rejoices to play 
with her fair hair. See her springing step; she 
and the young man have met. Mercy on my old 


eyes! Betsey, is it,you? You had better go: 


* * * * * 


home, my dear. 

“Ruth, you are twelve years old,” said her 
mother, gravely, “and it is time for you to give 
up your dolls. You are really too childish.— 
Your little cousins are coming to see you, and 
you must give them your toys.” 

Ruth stood thoughtfully looking at her baby 
house, and every article seemed to assume a new 
value, for though in the waning stage of doll- 
ism, and except on rainy days almost weaned, 
yet now her old love revived. On holidays she 
always commenced what she called a thorough 
fizing, which fixing ended in a general over- 
turn of her whole establishment, and she had 
just begun to upset every thing with great zeal. 
Much has been said of the advantage of dolls in 
teaching girls to sew; I cannot class my little 
Ruth in the rank of those who improved in this 
department under the reign of doll-ism. Her 
needle took tremendoue Ycences, while nonde- 


script caps and bonnets grew under her scissors, 
but her heart received better lessons. She was 
surrounded by a world of her own, fanciful 
I know, but still a world dependent on her, and 
this feeling of superiority is one deep fountain of 
love. 

There is a peculiar air of helplessness about 
the inmates of a neglected baby house, that al. 
most excites compassion. Scarcely a doll stands 
erect; they lean, and tumble, and stride, or they 
are flat on their backs looking up at the ceiling, 
or on their faces helpless, prone, and take many 
attitudes painful to the Jovers of doll-like eti. 
quette in their odd proximities. 

It was on such a scene as this that Ruth now 
gazed, and jt was in this predicament her dolls 
had been left after the last rainy day. The only 
figure that preserved its propriety was a large 
wax doll from New York, scarcely injured by 
time, with its bright blue eyes, flaxen hair, and 

|tinseldress. Her cognomen was Miss Butterfly. 
| Beside her lay the dancing doll, a purchase from 
a Fair; it had passed its ephemeral hour of 
| triumph, and now bore a broken leg, an affecting 
, lesson on ali such skipping propensities. Then 
‘there was a large stuffed baby, the antipode of 
the flat-backed dancer, whose redundant cotton 
‘materials oozed out at every pore; there were 
some without legs, the squatters or perchance 
fakirs of the doll tribe, and others, who seemed 
to have made the vow never to sit. Here might 
be seen a head bald as if from the scalping knife, 
and there were wigs as changeable in hue as that 
of a celebrated Senator facetiously described by 
an English lady. There was the once stiff- 
bodied kid doll, dangling and dropping saw dust 
| at every movement of its flaccid limbs; there 
were bodies without heads and heads without 
bodies, a bloodless massacre of the innocents. 
In one corner was a bedstead too small for its 
occupants, showing that Ruth was no Procrus- 
téan, for hanging from under its scanty cover- 
ing 
“Some saw a hand, and some an arm, 
“And some the waving ofa gown.” 


Then there were painted dolls of all sizes clas- 
sed in families ; among them the three Misses 
Derby and their mamma, who had accidentally 
losther face. It had pealed off, leaving a white 
limy surface, on which Ruth had drawn features 
with a pen, features by which the Misses Derby 
could never have reoognized their respectable 
parent. Then there were non-descript little 
things made of rags with inked faces. It was 
the completion of one of these that brought forth 
Ruth’s first pun, who ran shouting to her mother, 
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“A doll I try,” which pun Mrs. Raymond was 
apt to repeat until it was somewhat stale. 

Beside thie infantile regiment, Ruth was in the 
habit of taking dolls to board at a pin a week. 
Pinned to the hand of one, Mrs. Raymond found 
the following epistle : 

“Dear mamma, i am well and hope you are 
the same, i like to board with Miss Ruth there 
is twenty five dolls of us counting the one with- 


out a head which stays on the shelf. i don’t like 


the Miss Derbys, they are so proud one of them 
spiton me. We have a very serious family, i 
like a serious family, nobody laughs but Miss 
Ruth. Two of Miss Ruth’s dolls is to be mar- 
ried. Dr. Gesner isto be the marrier. Mr. 
Washington Irving is to marry Miss Hannah 
More, and Miss Beauty is to be bridemaid. 
“The marrying is done. Mr. Irving had new 
clothes and Miss Hannah More put ona veil. 
Dr. Gesner kissed the dolls and said now you 
are married, and we all laughed except the Miss 
Derbys and they spit. Iam your dutyful daugh- 
ter, Nancy Dott. 
‘Miss Ruth says you owe a pin for last week’s 
board, and if you dont pay she shall sew you.” 
Mrs. Raymond who rightly attributed this 
epistle to Ruth, was shocked as well she might 
be with its inaccuracy, particularly with the | 
want of capital I's. 


marred, disfigured image which she laid apart 
in tender sadness, what was it but an emblem 
fullofdeep meaning? It lay alone, and in dark. 
ness ; it wasridiculed but she cherished it still. 

And so, Ruth, we have seen you sunder your 
first juvenile associations. The toys of infancy 
are scattered, the baby house closed. By and by 
the toys of girlhood will be thrown away, and 
you will leave your father’s house and mother’s 
arms. After that will come the last great change; 
you will lie down in the grave and the broken 
| tovs of earth too will vanish awav. 


Cc. G. 
(To be continued.) 








The Miss Beauty, a doll without a nose, allu- | 
ded to as bridemaid, was Ruth’s favorite. It had 
been her companion for so long a period that it 
seemed apart of her, and she devotedly loved 
this fright with its blear eyes and leprous-look- 
ing complexion. This was the doll she talked 
to, to this she fitted garments, and this she ca- 
ressed on her pillow. While the elegant Miss 
Butterfly sate in state unnoticed and unloved, 
Ruth’s low or gladsome song was poured out 
over Miss Beauty’s faded form. Sometimes she 
was even jealous of the dashing New Yorker. 

“You think yourself very grand, Miss Butter- 
fly,” said she, as the unconscious image sat up. 
right glaring at her with its blue eyes, “vou 
think yourself very grand, because you have a 
smart frock, and red cheeks, and curling hair, 
but I love poor Beauty better with her old face ; 

‘don’t I, Beauty?” and she bestowed a kiss on the 
jagged cheeks of her favorite. 

It was with a feeling of peculiar tenderness 
then that Ruth glanced at Miss Beauty, who now 
sat with her face to the wall, one foot resting 
on the shoulder of another of the fraternity. Her 
cousins came, and she gracefully distributed her 
little store among them, but Beauty was quietly 

* withdrawn and placed in a drawer. It wasa 
silent but emphatic triumph ef Love. That soiled, 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTIE RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

The sleep of childhood. Its terrors. A story 
from ur. Gesner, Ruts distress. Its cure. 
Painters have sketched and poets have sung 

the sleep of childhood. The contrast of Ruth’s 
sleep with her waking was lovely. In her day 
face there wns a restless, flashing charm which 
took the gazer by a aweet surprise, and an un. 
dulation, a wave in her motions that conveyed 
an instantaneous thought of life; but her repose 
was statue-like; sleep took possession of her 
like an enchantress, and her white night dress 
lay still as chiselled marble on her bosom. But 
who can tell the wild and fearful thoughts that 
preceded this profound repose? None but those 
who like Ruth have trembled at the mystery of 
darkness, and many such there are, for no in. 
nocence shuts out this terrible visitation from 
childhood. The gallant boy who overcomes dif. 
ficulties and assuils foes in sunshine cowers 
with a throbbing heart on his pillow, and many a 
young gitl conversant through the day with 
sights and sounds of gladness, from which one 
would think her alter thoughts would take their 
color, glances fearfully through her apartment, 
hurries over her prayers, and covers up her eyes 
with the bed clothes, her head almost glued to 
her pill8w in its nervous pressure. 

As yet the discipline of Ruth’s parents had 
been unavailing to conquer her fear of loneliness 
at night. The signal for rest waa to her like a 

call to a prison. 

One evening the closing meal of the day was 
over, the fire blazed brightly, some pleasant 
neighbors entered, and the little circle, gradually 
laying aside books and work, gathered around 
the hearth, and fell into those discussions an sv. 
pernatural appearances to which the mind insen- 
sibly turns from its every day experience. Each 
had some anecdote to tell, or theory to urge, and 
as Ruth sat on her low seat by Dr. Gesner’s 
knee, drinking in the discourse with eager curt- 
osity, he smoothed down her hair with his great 
hand, and related his experience too. 

“My habits as a naturalist,” he said, “have 
led me into many adventures. Being on a pe. 
destrian- excursion, I was once overtaken by 


night in an unfrequented part of my own conn. 
try, and while doubtful which way to turn, a 
storm arose increasing the wildness of the scene 
and the perplexity of my feelinus. The rain fell 
in torrents, the lightning glared fiercely, and the 
thunder went rattling on from cloud to cloud like 
the war chariots .fthe gods. I groped my way 
from tree to tree, totally uncertain which way 
to bend my course. As I approached one, a 
Nash of lightning rent it from its topmost Lough 
to the solid trunk, and the electric fluid rushed 
over me, bringing a momentary suspension of 
my faculties. On recovering I passed the tree; 
its shivered splinters were revealed by the light. 
ning, standing out in bent and jagged twistings. 
T hurried on by a kind of impulse as ifthe ghost 
of the stricken tree could pursue me, untl 
another flash of lightning revealed to me a soli. 
tary building. I was not slow in hastening to 
its shelter. There appeared to be only one roc, 
with a low, unsashed window, protected from 
the elements by a shed without. Groping around 
the apartment, I felt some straw seemingly 
thrown for a bed beneath the window, and find. 
ing no occupant took off my dripping garments, 
clothed myseif afresh from my knapsack, and 
laid down on the straw. Grateful for the shel. 
ter I soon fell asleep, and dreamed that T was 
chasing a huge dragon fiy. Mv happy and pro. 
found rest was broken just befure day by a sound 
near me of such strange and terrific power, that 
I thought a legion of fiends had assailed me,—a 
sound accompanied with a blew on my face. I 
listened in terror, It was not repeated, but fierce 
and deep breathing sounded close to my ear.— 
Though bewildered with my deep sleep, I re. 
solved to meet my fate with bravery, and aiming 
with borh hands at the object over me, caught 
hold ofa mass of long flowing hair. “S;eak,” 
said I, sternly, “if you have the spark of man’s 
spirit about you, who sre you, and what do you 
want with an unoffending traveller?” There 
was no reply, but a kind of moan, a tremendous 
thrust at the wainscot outside, that same breath 
of awful and portentous power, and the low 
growl of the departing thunder. 

1 kept my hands clutched to the hair, resulved 
not to give up my advantage, trusting to my 
unusual muscular strength, until the dawning 
day should reveal my foe, while thuughts of us 
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sassins were but too busy in my agitated brain. 
Once more I appealed to my prisoner. 

“Speak, man, or whatever you are,” I said, 
‘speak. J] am but a poor traveller. I have no 
gold, no silver. Two dragon flies, five Jizards 
in bottles, and a frog of a new species, which I 
hope some Society of Naturalists will name for 
me, are all my possessions.” 

The assassin muttered, and jerked, but re- 
turned no answer. Fortunately for me, for the 
joints of my fingers were becoming stiff by long 
effort, the day began to dawn. I looked with 
strained and eager sight to my prisoner, and dis- 
covered not the terrible murderer I feared, but 
the tail of a donkey protruded through the win- 
dow. 

“You laugh, my beauty,” said the Doctor, who 
had told his story in his broken English, “but if 
somesing was flap in your face in se darkness, 
you scare too, Miss Ruth.” 

Amid the laughter and frolic occasioned by the 
Doctor’s story, Ruth was dismissed for the night 
unusually excited; the bright lights, the affec. 
tionate caress, all forming but too strong a con- 
trast to he: lonely room. Darkness and silence 
soon peopled her imagination with unreal shapes. 
Conscious of her own weakness and of her pa. 
rents’ resolution to conquer it,she struggled with 
her feelings and went to bed. She had no sooner 
tried to close her eyes, than the little circles of 
light retained on the retina, seemed to increase 
to such a frightful nomber, as if space could not 
tontain them; then they danced off to a dis- 
tance, then crowded near, until she felt suffocat- 
ed, and threw off the bed clothes in terror.— 
Sleep fled away, and starting np in the bed, she 
strained her eyes open, until some new imagina- 
tion rising in the darkness, made her crouch 
down again and crush her lids together, until the 
physical effort was painful. She heard the cheer. 
ful voices below; they seemed a mockery of her 
sufferings, and with irresistible impulse, she 
screamed, ‘‘Mother, mother.” 

Mrs. Raymond came to her, remonstrated, 
scolded, soothed, and left her.’ Ruth remained 


a few moments silent, but she wept bitterly, and : 


felt like an outcast; she could not be still, and 
rising softly stole down stairs, and sat at the foot 
where she could hear human words. Mr. Ray- 
mond found her there, and told her angrily to 
retire. She went, and thought him hardhearted. 
Alas, she did not know that her parents, bewil 

dered and sorrowful, set almost in teare by her 
door. Again she screamed, ‘Father, mother,” 
Mr. Raymond entered her room, and chastised 
her. Ruth terrified and ashamed, wept bitterly, 
ugain said her prayers, repeated her multiplica. 


tion table, and at lust wept herself to sleep. She 
did not know that an hour afterwards, her father 
was bending over her now placid sleep in love 
and prayer. 

The next night, and the next, and the next, 
the poor trembler crouched down in silence, 
conquered in body but notin mind. Fear of 
man will rarely triumph over the imagination ; 
the dread of darkness and loneliness usually 
masters every other. The banished child will 
feel her best friends to be her enemies, if no 
trusting love nestles onher pillow. Iam filled 
with a deep sentiment of melancholy when I 
contemplate the sufferings of a timid child. Pa. 
rents, guardians, mould them with love. They 
are delicate plants that turn te you for life and 
nourishment ; why let their sunny time be over- 
cast with fear ? 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Raymond, soon after 
this event, “we let little Annie sleep with her 
sister.” 

It acted tike a charm. Companionship drove 
out fear; sympathy, lone was called forth, and 
Ruth with her arm around her sister's neck, sank 
to rest hke a summer blossom. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Ruth not a genius. The promised prize at 
school. ‘angers of the system. Effect on 
Ruth, Ruth's triumph. The exhibition. Ab. 
by Mansfield. Ruth's mortification and self 
conquest. The prize awarded. 

Ruth had never been what is called a genius. 
Up to the age of twelve she had learned her les. 
sons mechanically. Dates were her stumbling- 
block, and were totally unaccompanied by ideas. 
She was aided in her lessons and recitations by 

i Abby Mansfield, a bright persevering girl, who 
‘had long sustained the first place in the class 
without a rival. When Ruth was in her thir. 
teenth year, it was announced that a public ex- 
amination would take place at the usual time, 
on which occasion a prize would be given,and the 
best scholar crowned with a wreath of flowers. 
Ruth suddenly awoke, and rushed to her books 
with a diligence und thoroughness that astonish- 
ed the school. ‘Thought was busy on her brow, 
her mental energy expanded, and with it a con- 
sciousness of her power. But the process with 
her heart and affections was less favorable, for 
she was arival to Abby Mansfield. The plan of 
school prizes is one always attended with heart. 
burning. There should either be no prize, or 
else so many, and so graduated, that every scho- 
lar who has any merit either of the head or hearts 

(and who has not some?) should carry home @ 

little: testimonial to prevent the almost infinite 

distance between she prize and none. How 
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many fine minds are depressed by the almost in- 
vidious distinction springing from prizes, and 
then how many wild and bad passions are let 
loose! How much cunning and envy enter on 
the arena of a school thus constituted ! 

A book was kept by Miss Southward, the 
teacher, and a mark placed against the name of 
those who were at the head of their class at the 
close of @ recitation. She who obtained the 
most was to win the prize. The first day Ruth 
attained this enviable situation was in the ab- 
sence of Abby, who was detained at home by in- 
disposition. A thrill of exultation ran through 
her whole frame, crushing the soft and tender 
sympathy that had bound her so long to her 
friend. From that moment she allowed herself 
no respite from study, until her tasks were ac- 
complished. Abby pursued her course in calm 
self.possession, while Ruth was now wild with 
gaiety, and then depressed, cold and thoughtful. 
Sometimes as she saw the fluctuating scale of 
marks, an awfully dark temptation crossed her 
thoughts, which she repulsed with self-disgust. 

“Oh, Abby,” she said often, “if there were 
only two prizes!” 

Abby smiled kindly. “I wish there were,” 
said she, “but I am willing this should be yours.” 

One day Ruth rushed home glowing and 
triumphant. “I have more marks than Abby, 
mamma, I shall have the prize !” 

“But poor Abby!” said her mother. 

“T know it,” said Ruth, despondingly. ‘““Some- 
times I feel wicked, mamma, when I think of 
that prize.” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent, it was her habit to 
fet a good impulse have its way. 

The few remaining weeks flew by, and Ruth 
still maintained her slight though decided as- 
cendancy. Her manners to Abby though affec- 
tionate, were deficient in that rush of confidence 
where sympathy is perfect. 

The day ofexhibition arrived. A formidable 
circle was placed in regular arrangement a- 
round the apartment, while the pupile, dressed in 
white, the classes distinguished by sashes of dif. 
ferent color, sat on each side and behind their 
teacher, who presided at a table on which was 
placed a box containing the prize and wreath. 

Ruth who wasat the head of the class, flushed 
and agitated, stumbled on the very threshhold, 
and shunned the gnze of the expectant audience. 
Dates, her old trial, were sadly agachronized, 
and at last, after stammering awhile on the most 
simple proposition, the tears rolled from her 
eyes, and she stopped short. Abby softly prompt- 
ed, and then endeavored to skreen her, but to 
no good effect, the tears fairiy rolled down, and 


self-possession was gone. Her friend, well 
grounded in all her studies, recited with the air 
of one to whom knowledge was familiar; her 
voice full of sweet distinctness, conveyed ail that 
her teacher wished should be understood, while, 
a gentle glow lit up her placid face with spiritual 
beauty. 

As Ruth listened to her beautiful recitation, a 
thoughtful mood came over her, which gradual. 
ly strengthened to an air of determination, then 
a bright agitation kindled in her eye and burned 
on her cheek, and when the class was dismissed 
to give place to another, she sofily stole behind 
her teacher’s chair. 

“Miss Southward,” whispered she, while a 
deeper flush rose even to her brow, “I do not 
deserve the prize, and I shall fecl miserable if 
Abby does not receive it. I have exerted my- 
self for a few months, and she has been your 
best scholar for years.” 

- Miss Southward smiled kindly. ‘Your gene. 
rous feelings shall be consulted. I have watch- 
ed you both with great interest, Ruth.” And 
she pressed Ruth’s hand as it rested on the back 
of her chair. 

Ruth breathed more freely. 

“Who is that exquisite creature,” said alady - 
to Miss Southward, “who just spoke to you, 
with such a rainbow struggle between tears and 
smiles?” 

The exercises were concluded, and there was 
the usual hush over the audience, when Miss. 
Southard rose and called, ‘‘Miss Ruth Ray- 
mond.” 

Ruth started, blushed and shrank back, but an 
imperative look from her teacher brought her 
forward; and Miss Southard threw a medal 
round her neck, and placed a wreath of flowers 
in her hair. 

“‘My dear Ruth,” she said aloud, “as my plan 
will not permit me to bestow two prizes, I autho. 
rize you to dispose of this as you will.” 

Saying this, she drew from the box another 
medzl and wreath, and laid them in Ruth’s hand. 
Ruth sprang to her friend, gladly and proudly 
threw the medal on her neck, and placed the 
crown on her brow, while the two, tearful, 
blushing, and smiling, stood together, touching 
monuments of childhoou’s love. 

(To he continued.) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


Friendship's first grief. The new friend. 
tronage and love. 


had commenced Shakspeare, and her pet waa 
appropriately named Perdita. It was soothing 
to her, now that she experienced the first grief of 


Pa. | Sorsakenness, to liaten to her kitten’s soft breath- 
First reading of Shake- | ings, or watch her noiseless tread from room to 


peare. The Kitten Perdita’s danger. Its |toom, or caress her as the little Puss, 


rescue. 


Why is Ruth sorrowful? She has stolen from 


the family circle, retreated to her own apart- 
ment, and taken from her escrutoire a love knot 
of soft brown hair which lies within a larkspur 
wreath, tied with blue riband. She has gazed on 
it sadly and sighed. Why is Ruth Raymond 
sorrowful? Abby Mansfield has chosen another 
bosom.friend. A classmate of her father’s has 
brought his daughter to the village, and they are 
seen arm interlacing arm, earnest looks and sig- 
nificant smiles pass between them, and they are 
whispering those whispers that Abby once shared 
with Ruth only. They have just gone by the 
gate with laughter, and Ruth heard their voices 
us she sat alone in the garden, and saw their 
white dresses as they passed down the green 
lane to that very moss-grown stone which Ruth 
thought was consecrated to her. 

Ruth shook her head thoughtfully as she re- 
placed the little relic of friendship, and said al. 
most aloud,— 

“Let her go, if she will. 
deserted her for a stranger.” 

And then with a step bereft of its elastic spring, 
she descended the stairs. When near the foot she 
heard a shout in the piazza, and soon perceived 
a dirty, trembling kitten, followed by the chil- 
dren who kicked or shrank from it with excla- 
mations of disgust. Ruth instantly took it under 
her protection, warded off the boys, and finding 
none of the servants willing to attempt its ablu- 
tion, undertook herself such a process of purifi- 
cation as was given to Tom Jones in the house 
of Mr. Allworthy. Ifthe kitten had been comely 
one might have thought it a reward for her be- 
nevolence, but the streams of Fair Mount would 
not have had power to change the undefined 
gray of her coat, nor could all Ruth’s training 
lend an air of feline aristocracy to the poor little 
stranger. But love soon began to work in Ruth’s 
heart, or pity, which is akin to love, inspiring an 
emotion which the sleek well-fed cat of the 
household had never obtained from her. Ruth 


I would not have 


“With soft insinuating purr 
“Brush’d by her ankle with her silken fur.” 

The principle of love, to the development of 
which my story leads, seems to be an attach- 
ment to something existing apart from purely 
natural relations ; a something, which even the 
filial and fraternal bond cannot supply. It may 
be the beginning of that restlessness which signs 
us a8 immortal, but it is oiten lavished on most 
insignificant objects. Cowper was full of this 
out of door tenderness, and his rabbits have be- 
come themes for biography. Byron, maddening 
against the world, petted a bear, while the count. 
less parrots, tabbies, lap.dogs, and canaries, 
which receive the lavish tenderness of the happy 
and the sad, show that there is something in the 
breast which mere consanguinity cannot supply. 
Thus when Ruth found a void in her heart, it 
was not filled up by her brothers and sisters, 
though they were a winning set of little urchins, 
but she beguiled herself with Perdita. Glorious 
were the frolics of those two, the racing, and 
climbing, and tumbling over, until quieter hours 
came, when the kitten nestled in the lap of her 
protector, looking gratitude! Ruth had frowned 
and scolded down all ridicule of her darling, and 
her only fear was from a circle of youths who 
assembled together under a lecturer on chemis- 
try in the village. Dark rumors went abroad 
that the feline community were but too often 
immolated by them on the shrine of science.— 
Ruth shuddered as she listened to the tales of 
these Torricellian bandits, and clasped her little 
Perdita closer in her arms. 

I have said that Ruth was reading Shakspeare. 
Oh that first delicious opening of the mental 
firmament, when kis beams look through to en- 
lighten and to bless! 

Ruth's tasks were over forthe day. The stale 
and musty road of History had been trodden, the 
eternal jingle of the piano was hushed, and with 
book in hand, she retired to the garden, forget- 
ting even Perdita. But Perdita would not be 
forgotten; she well knew where Ruth would be, 
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ings. There was an apple-tree by the garden} arts to attract her mistress in vain. Fora space 
wall, on alimb of which was Ruth’s favorite seat. | she sat up erect, looking in her face with a sup. 
Jt was so low that a stone was her footstool, | pressed mew; then rolled over and over onthe 
while her back rested against the body of the} gravel; then sprang on the stone and rubbed 
tree, a branch of which skreened her from the | against Ruth’s foot, even reaching her hand as 
lane. I wish I could paint this bright expanding | it fell heedlessly by her side, until, finding her- 
girl at that very hour, her white hand glittering | self utterly unheeded, she climbed the stone wall 
through the foliage as her arm entwined the tree, | whose irregular juttings gave her easy access to 
one foot swinging easily, while the other rested | the top. There she stood, peeping now at Ruth, 
onthe stone! But Tampartial to Ruth and may | now over at the green lane on the other side, 
overcharge the picture. The scene around her} when a sudden cry startled the absorbed reader, 
was worthy of her—mountain and river, blos- | and she looked up just in time to see a hand 
soms and the skies !—and Perdita too helped out | which had clutched the kitten, suddenly with. 
the picture as she frisked on the gravelled paths | drawn with its prize. Ruth flung down her 
beiow. Shakspeare, sprang from'the tree to the wall, 

It was Shakspeare’s Tempest that Ruth now | mounted rapidly to the top, and leaped into the 
opened. She glanced at the Dramatis Personae, | lane below. There the figure of a retreating in- 
and from that to the kitten, who was chasing aj truder stimulated her, and she ran rapidly on in 
dead leaf which a little local whirling wind was | pursuit. Once she had nearly gained him in the 
carrying along. Ruth cheered on her pet, the | open lane, but he suddenly turned through some 
leaf was attained, then slighted, and she sat look- | shrubbery adjoining. Ruth still undaunted kept 
ing up in Ruth’s face silently. on, gained another view ofhim and at length saw 

Ruth began— him enter the Lyceum Hall, which had been 

“Master. Boatswain— newly erected ina retired part of the village.— 

“Boats. Here master, what cheer 2” Had she paused for thought, her courage might 

Perdita started, and then crouched down ready | have failed, but the only image in her mind 
to spring on a butterfly, which hovering on an} was Perdita in that hateful air-pump, strug. 
evening primrose seemed to wait its first open-| gling for life. Pushing on, therefore, she threw 
ing. open the door with all her force, and found her- 

“You little monster,” said Ruth, waving off | selfin a hall of large dimensions, with a group 
the insect, “you are after the papilio, what you | of young men, one of whom was examining 
call butterfly, eh 2” with great coolness the quiverings of a cat 

Perdita yielded to her loss with all kittenly | in a receiver. Her alarm and modesty would 
meekness, ard purred herself to sleep, while | unquestionably have overwhelmed her, had she 
Ruth read on. not at the same moment seen a paw of Perdita 

And nqw the scene began to change; she no | peeping from out the waistcoat of the fugitive 
longer sat on the old apple tree amid the garden} student. And who wos that student? Willie 
bloom; the Hudson glided not on its smooth] White; his curls shorn, all but two that fell be 
way; the mist rose not amid the hills; the robin’s | comingly over his temples, while a long coat 
note was unheard. She was on a desert Island; | testified that he was looking up to the ranks of 
the heavens were darkened; thunders rolled and| men. It is difficult to say which blushed the 
lightning gleamed on the clashing clouds; a| more deeply as their eyes met, while Mr. White 
solitary ship was seen toiling on the billowy sea; | in endeavoring to skreen Perdita from observa- 
human beings were in her, noble creatures| tion, gave her a squeeze that produced a me- 
whose cry did knock against her very heart.—] lancholy and protracted mew. It was absolute. 
Poor souls, they perished! Then sawshe an old| ly necessary for Ruth to say something, for her 
man and a maiden, admired Miranda, the top of| appearance and situation was becoming rather 
admiration! and then a youth,—one might call alarming. Her comb had fallen out in the chase, 
him a thing divine for nothing natural one ever: leaving her long braided hair streaming down 
saw so noble! But look, a smile is on Ruth’s | behind, and a rent was visible in her frock, which 
lips, (you cannot see her eyes, the lashes shade had caught in the bushes; still there was an 
them so) a gentle, answering, kindling smile, for | elevated and wild grace in her air, which the 
music is in the air. It is no mortal business or | toilette could not have given. She was about 
sound that the earth owes ; the songster does his | beginning with an apology for her appearance, 
spiriting gently. Fine apparition! my quaint | but another mew from Perdita and a suppressed 
Ariel ! smile among the young gentleren, made her 


and hastened after her with reproachful mew Perdita had awoke, and tried her customary 
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angry, and going up to White, she said passion 
ately,— 

“Give me my kitten this moment, sir. You 
have no right to it.” 

There was silence ; the young gentlemen were 
too much ashamed to be just, and again thev 
smiled, though in perplexity. 

At this moment the first subject of their experi- 
ments gave her last convulsive and terrific 
gasp. Ruth started back in terror, then doubling 
her small hand, and almost stamping her foot in 
her excitement, while a bright red spot flushed 
in her cheek, she said in a voice where sarcasm 
and indignation mingled,— 

* “Tt is a pity that science should inake thieves 
of gentlemen!” 

Perhaps the taunt was displeasing to the young 
chemists, for they still seemed determined to 
carry off the thing cavalierly. Ruth’s quick eye 
detected the expression ofthe group, and feeling 
that her poor little pet was lost to her, she stood | 
@ moment silent, and then slowly turned to go 
away. She was too proud for tears, but there | 
was a deep unaffected expression of grief on her | 
countenance that thrilled all their hearts, and the | 
cry “Give up the kitten, White! Let her have. 
the kitten!" went round the hall. William, only | 
too willing to perform this act of restitution, laid 
the panting little creature in Ruth’s handa, whis. | 
pering,— | 

“Forgive me, Miss Raymond.” | 

As she received the rescued victim, he met the | 
reproachful glance of her now tearful eyes.— | 
Shaking her head impatiently she deigned no an. | 
sWwer, hor gave a look to the group behind, but! 
pressing Perdita‘close to her, ran as for life until | 
she reached her home. 

Willie White’s dreams were perplexed that 
night by juvenile remembrances of the White cat 
and the beautiful Princess. and when he awoke 
it was to wonder if Ruth Raymond’s smile was 
as lovely as her anger; while his companions 
long after remembered the flashing eye and lofty 
look of disdain with which she asked,— 

“Is science to make thieves of gentlemen 2” 

(To he continued.) 
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Ortginal Articles. 


I aim at no criticism, no plummet and line for 


LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. book-measuring here, but I ask any one just to 


CHAPTER TENTH 
Ruth's bed-room. Her library. Love tokens. 

Music. Romances. Ruth writes poetry. 

Ruth told over and over again to the various 
members of the family the tale of Perdita’s 
rescue. Her father looked grave, fearing that 
some feminine attribute had been infringed upon; 
her mother feltsomewhat triumphant; the children 
quarrelled which should have the honor of giving 
the kitten her supper, and litle Walter doubled 
up his fist as a challenge to all future foes. Ruth 
retired to her apartment in unusual excitement. 
But Jet us look at that apartment; two year 
have passed since we were there in the reign 0! 
dollism. The large closet, once the baby house, 
is now the boudoir ; that is, Ruth calls it so, when 
she dates a letter to a young friend. Now was 
the reign of girlhood, taste and judgment strug. 
gling with old associations, an odd intermingling 
of the juvenile and the mature. Pictures were 
Ruth’s passion, and in lieu of more valuable acqui- 
sitions, her wall was mostly covered with daubs, 
and caricatures, though it must be confessed her 
eye rested with more complacency on the divine 
expression of a Madonna, which was suspended 
in strange juxta-position next to a stiff, flaunting 
costume of a fashion of three years standing ona 
female, with a waist that nature never made.— 
On her dressing table were accumulated the gifts 
of years in the shape ofscent bottles, and boxes 
of all forms and hues, while here and there might 
be seen a relic of the baby house appropriated 
to useful or ornamental purposes. Her library 
bore the same marks of inequality. Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend, and even Barbauld’s Lessons, 
which chanced to be well bound, looked out on 
the shelf beside Mrs. Chapone’s Letters ; a Goody 
Two Shoes to which some kindly private asso- 
ciations were attached, peeped out with its dog- 
eared leaves from behind Thomson's Seasons, 
while a Sunday School Hymn Book, given her 
by her venerable pastor, was placed, with its 
defaced covers neatly pasted, beside a richly gilt 
Bible, the gift of her fourteenth birth-day. 

But the secular book most prized in her collec- 
tion was a small volume then recently issued, an 
exquisite altar whereon the young imagination 
may kindle its early incense,—Willis’s Poems. 


place that volume in a young girl’s hands, and 
see how the pulse of poetry will begin to throb, 
how her eyes will kindle and melt to tears as 


‘some lofty or tender sentiment finds an echo in 


herbosom. In three months let him look at the 
book, and he will find it dark with pencil-lines, 
those little indexes of mind. 

Ihave passed over several preferences with 
which various youths in round jackets had in- 
spired Ruth, as too ephemeral to register, but 
there were indications of these things all around 
her; initials in pencil, on her panels and books, 
and initials written with diamond onthe window 
pane, ineffaceable alas too, for the individual was 
forgotten; here was a faded flower carefully 
folded up; there was a picture or toy without 
any attraction but from its association with the 
giver; ona piece of paper which the housemaid 
swept out, was written,— 

“] shall never forget Saturday night, June 18th. 
Blissful! Blissful! 

A sprig of arbor vitae shared the same fate; 
it went down to the dust unhonored, with these 
words attached to it,—. 

“Presented me February 9th, by J.C. Long 
as memory retains Its empire, shall I remember 
this evening.” ; 

Then on books and slips of paper might be 
seen stale poetical passages with marked italics, 

‘“‘Where’er I go, whatever realms I see, 

My wearr untravell’d fondly turns to thee.— 

The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
&c. &c. 

In the retirement of this familiar room, alone 
and undisturbed, Ruth’s voice began to swell 
rich and full, with her guitar accompaniment, 
and as she tested the power of her own tones, 
Orphéan fables seemed realized to her imagina- 
tion; the summits of the hills around her stood 
out in clearer lines, the clouds grouped up in 
more pillowy masses, tnd the trees waved in 
more graceful play. It was here too that ro- 
mance threw its mysterious foldings around her, 
shutting out the world and making the page on 
which she dwelt the theatre of passion. Here, 
kindled to an indignation beyond control, she 
dashed the unoffending volume of the Children 
of the Abbey onthe floor, when Amanda was 
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caught in the snares of a villain; here she scb- 
bed herself into a headach over the fate of Paul 
and Virginia; here she shook with terror at the 
wild horrors of Maturin; here she glowed and 
trembled with Jeannie Deans; gasped for breath 
as the trap door fell over the lovely and uncon. 
scious Amy Robsart, and turned fromthe chim- 
‘ney corner lest she should see Lucy Ashton 
making mouths and chattering inits recess. And 
it was here that Ruth first surprised herself with 
her own rhymes. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that she had written three whole verses? 
How delicious was the title! 
“To the first Violet.” 

She trod the room elastically; it seemed like 
adream, yet there it was, ‘‘flower and bower,” 
“Jeaf and brief,” “see and tree,” palpable to her 
eye, full of euphony to her ear; and those thoughts, 
were they born of her, that exquisite image of 
the violet shrinking like a modest maiden ? 

Ruth copied it in her best hand, went to the 
door, turned back, and then gathering resolution 
carried it conscious and blushing to her mother. 
Mrs. Raymond was delighted, and encouraged 
by her mother’s praise she went to her father, 
who was reading a review on the Literature of 
Modern Europe. At first her eyes were cast 
down, then raised in intense and painful interest 
as his moved from line to line. He returned her 
the paper with the least possible shrug of his 
shoulders, and something of a smile, it might be 
of approbation, but it looked a little quizzical as 
he said,— 

“The first piece, you say, my dear; take care 
of sing-song. Moderate prose is always better 
than moderate poetry.” 

Ruth walked quietly and somewhat slowly out 
of the apartment and shut that dvor softly ; but 
the next and the next were slammed too with 
increasing vehemence until she reached her own, 
which she double locked. Then came the whirl- 
wind of a first literary mortification. She stamp- 
ed up and down the apartment, tore “The first 
Violet” to fragments, and threw herself on the 
bed in almost hysterical agony. 

CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


The age of presumption. Despondency. Reli- 
gious love. 


The impetuosity and decision of character 
which was so interesting in ite occasional de- 
velopments, began to make Ruth less attractive 
in her domestic relations. Feeling her power in 
some things, she claimed the right of judr..ent 
in all, And this is the period when it is most 
difficult to preserve perfect sympathy between 
parent and child; the former forgets too often 
that infancy has gone, and that Providence itself 


has given that self-will to youth, whose very 
mistakes teach the most profound lessons; while 
the child feeling no longer the want of leading. 
strings, throws them off impatiently, seeking no 
substitute in paternal love for paternal care. The 
age of fifteen has been styled the age of pre- 
sumption ; it is so, but it is one of deep and im. 
passioned feeling, of wild transitions, self-abase- 
ment, triumph. Few reflect upon the trials of 
this chrysalis state, when the butterfly spirit of 
youth throbs and beats against the prison-shell 
of childhood. At this age of incipient power 
there is frequently deep despondency. Often 
when her will was thwarted and sometimes when 
it was not, this distrust fell upon Ruth. Her 
parents scemed tyrannical, her friends to have 
forsaken her, and she wept in secret with a bit- 
terness that should only belong to sin and expe- 
rience. These things are necessary to the dark 
and narrow path by which man enters on the 
table-land of faith and love, and thus Ruth, sur- 
rounded by friends, flushed with health, felt often 
unloved and lonely; and when a common eye 
saw no grief-cluud on her horizon, breathed a 
despairing wish that the grave might cover her. 
Ruth rose one morning in this state of ner- 
vous excitement ; she was disrespectful or cold 
to her parents, tyrannical to the children and dic- 
tatorial to the servants, bearing about with her 
the air of one who had been aggrieved, without 
asking sympathy. She struggled against her 
feelings, knowing that her smiles madé sunshire 
in her home, that they were reflected on her 
father’s brow, and settled in her mother’s heart. 
She busied herself in her studies and tried to be- 
guile herself with amusements, but all seemed 
stale and unprofitable. The day passed away, 
and she sat alone (for ber unsocial mood had 
driven all away) on the door sill, where a few 
years before she had watched the dissolving 
icicle. It was an autumnal twilight, the evening 
gust brought Jeaf after leaf in faded yellow to 
her feet, and drove the flitting clouds rapidly by. 
As the darkness gathered, a sound of music was 
borne on the air, that sound the most @nirthful 
when the heart is gay, the saddest when it is 
sorrowful—the preceding strain of a violin for 
the dance. Ruth listened, and slow tears dropt 
Jike that once dissolving icicle from her eyes. 
She was utterly forsaken and forlorn. By and 
by a star or two smiled out through the scud- 
ding clouds, and then the moon followed, tinging 
those clouds with glory. A sudden flash, I know 
not what, as if from the spear of Ithuriel, came 
on Ruth’s miad, enlightening and subduing, and 
a voice seemed to say, “God made thee and he 
iloves thee.” Her tears were checked, the thought 
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of Deity overshadowed her, the firmament 
shrank away, star after star sank in the distance, 
and prayer wason her lips. She rose softly, 
went to her bedroom and would have kneeled 
by her bedside, but the privacy there was not 
deep enough; groping her way to a recess be- 
hind the chimney, formed by a sloping roof, she 
threw herself on her knees. J was the first 
prayer of her soul. Sorrow for sin, hope of par- 
don struggled on her eloquent lips; the foun- 
tains of religious faith were unsealed and gushed 
forth, and rested not until the spirit of love de- 
scended on her witha seal of peace. Ruth re- 
turned to the family. A sweet repose was in her 
manner, though her eyes bore traces of tears.— 
Her father wondered at the new tenderness of 
her air,but her mother guessed that she had been 
with God. C.G. | 


{ 
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CHAPTER TWELFTIL. next inorning, Frederick, who, like some other 


Ruth Sixteen. Her apartment. Seals. Ruth ro- brothers in the world, seemed to think 2 sister’s 
mantic. Her mortification. Developement of | feelings but a toy to play with, read it aloud with 
mind. Invitation to a ball. jmuch gravity, laying a painful stress on the sig- 
The reign of girlhood is over, and Ruth in nature. 
brilliant sensitive sixteen sits by her toilette, con- The shout that followed was overwhelming ; 
. . > 
aa 6 changes ae her oe even Mr.-Raymond, who rarely laughed, was 
ae a affection has made in im ee ’ inexpressibly diverted, and gave vent to a ca- 
the. new ee GUNES, the ae a chinnation that rang on Ruth’s ear with metallic 
niture, and the large mirror substituted for the jo) chess ‘ : 
arshness. She bent over her coffee with 
the small one, S which sleenue ee only a blushes; and from that day, when she betrayed 
a modicum of eEpretly ee : ae mee anc’ any affectation, for Ruth did occasionally show 
A ae toward it, pon taty ae mage symptoms of that disease, the nickname of Ruth- 
ere was certainly lovely, and it smiled as it saW jana was buzzed about the little circle. Thus 
ee bare anes ee Sa ae salutary, though painful are the unfoldings of 
: i Tore a y domestic intercourse. 
her acquisition, she perceived some one in the But Ruth with all her foibles had an abundant 
glassmimicking her tiptoe movement, and making , 
‘ . 3 reserve of sound and valuable good sense. Hav- 
grimaces ; it was her brother Frederick. Ruth’). ; 2 ; 
. : ing passed the drill of elementary teaching, she 
blushed, slapped him, half in anger, and locked 
Heedbar began to apply her resources and educate herself. 
. : i She did not, like some girls, rush to romances as 
Do younask how Ruthlooked ? Think of the ok at 
: . . a novelty, for her parents had allowed her for 
loveliest friend you have, and you may partially . 3 : 
? : : ., several years to read one alternately with a solid 
behold her, for every one said when talking with 
; ‘ ; book; thus the great mass of her thoughts were 
Ruth five minutes, “Tlow much Miss Raymond he | hich lay | a her hands, whil 
. > 7 gy 
reminds me of some one!” She gave another PE AEE ECD ay TOUS LE SeE eae 
the novels were hurried through for the narra- 


glance at herself, sat down to her centre-table, ~ : 
tive. It was delightful now to see the use Ruth 


and looked around once more to see if aught yet : : 
could be done to perfect her arrangement. No made ofher new liberty. Romance and history 


picture remained conspicuous but the Madonna, Were read to illustrate each other, and those 
and Ruth seemed now, from her mother’s care, works of fancy only selected where authorship 
to understand better than ever, the soft loving ‘laimed literary respect. Her room began to 
eye whose fringed lids were bent on her child. assttne the air ofa study, though brightened and 
She passed ashort time over her work-box, ar- polished of course by feminine taste. 

ranging its little elegancies, and then, as if'a sud- But much was Ruth upset in her grave pur- 
den thought moved her, opened her writing desk Stts one day, when a card for her first ball was 
and took out her seals. They were just now placed in her hands. Down went her maps, 
her passion; the little horde had increased until °V€ fella globe, and as she descended two stairs 
she had graduated every sentimentfrom the most 2 @time to show it to her mother, Miss Ray- 
bald ceremony, to the most tender regard. She MOND never appeared to her to have stood in such 
threw aside one which bore the scriptural and to. COMSpictous letters. An immediate consulta- 
me delightful name of Ruth, (alas, the owner "OU Wis held. 

was ashamed of her old-fashioned patronymick!) Every body hasa nev dress for their first ball, 


and selecting Pour toujours, began the following ™2™ma,” said Ruth, “ every body.” 
note. | “ What, if they have a frock they have worn 


“Dear IsaBet, only twice ?” said Mrs. Raymond, smiling. 

“Ttis an age since :I have seen you. Have The white muslin was brought from the draw- 
you forgotten our walk by the bridge? ‘Have | er, and after much searching, Ruth certainly de- 
all your oaths and protestations come to this?’ tected a small spot on the front breadth, and the 
Meet me under the willow at sunset, and love | decision was, that Ruth should have a new mus- 
lin dress with a pale pink flower in her hair, and 

“ Rorwiana.” Isabel was to be asked to wear the same. 
An interruption prevented Ruth from sealing} Ruth was restless that night, and dreamed that 
her note, anda gust of wind carried it into the {as she was beginning to balancer to William 


still your 
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White, at the ball, Perdita peeped out from his 
waistcoat and mewed. 
CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
A funcral bell. The village burial. Ruth and a 
stranger. 

There was something touching ard solemn in 
the obsolete custom of a funeral bell. Ihave 
felt its influence in townand country. Ina city 
it recalled one from the rush end hurry of life to 
muse and think of death. We did not ask the 
village question, who is dead? but the very 
thought that none of the passers by knew who 
had gone to his last account, made human week- 
ness show still wore frail, Inthe country, that 
sound accorded well with the voice of nature ; 
swelling to the hills, echoed in the vallies, it told 
its warning tale with tenderer emphasis. 

An old schoolmistress of the village died, and 
Ruth with her mother went to pay the accus- 
tomed respect to her remains. They walked 
contemplatively along, musing or moralizing in 
serious harmony with the tolling bell, until they 
reached the mansion of the deceased, among the 
first visiters. Her family sat around in quiet sor- 
row, while ranged in the entry in a simple uni- 
form of white with black ribands, stood her pu- 
pis. For atime deep silence dwelt in the apart- 
ment of the women, then alow hum as sympa- 
thy or curiosity found utterance. As each new 
comer entered, the mourners looked down more 
steadfastly, and the uninterested glanced up fur- 
tively in silence ; then the whispers became more 
assured, and worldly subjects entered in, in tones 
modulated and lengthened by the lugubrious as- 
sociations of death. Now the voices from with- 
out were gradually heard, rising from the sup- 
pressed tone of sympathy to social greeting, and 
once a laugh grated strangely on Ruth’s nerves. 
She had never attended a funeral, and her heart 
beat fast as she saw the long fresh-looking coffin, 
with its plated ornaments, and faster still when 
following her mother she looked in, and saw the 
face of the dead, the pinched and colorless fea- 
tures, the sunken eyes, the thin gray hairs 
smoothed on the skinny brow, and the cold blue 
lips. Ruth remembered that those lips had 
taught her the rudiments of knowledge, and she 
sat down in tears. 

The coffin lid was screwed down, and as the 
venerable clergyman in trembling tones prayed 
that her death, who had gone to heaven’s portal 
just before his turn had come, might be sanctified 
to the young, whom she had taught good know- 
ledge, and to the aged, who had walked thus far 





‘with her throngh this vale of tears, stifled sobs 
‘were heard around. The coffin was borne out, 
the little girls wiping their eyes followed, pre- 
ceding the relatives and near friends, who were 
called by name, down the green Jane. The re- 
maining visiters were next invited to walk, and 
as they reached the door, the nearest gentleman 
silently tendered his arm to the lady that came in 
turn. Ruth agitated and blinded by sympathe- 
tic tears, with downcast eyes passively took an 
offered arm. The burial-place was half a mile 
distant. Ruth’s companion was silent, and she 
could not utter a syllable, though the couple be- 
fore talked unrestrainedly. Pausing at a wind- 
ing road along the base ofa hill, fresh in its living 
green, the procession assumed an air of romantic 
interest apart from its solemnity, the white-robed 
girls standing in contrast with the sable-clothed 
mourners. Ruth’s companion looked on them 
with rapt attention. ‘‘ There is something very 
touching,” said the young man, (Ruth had an 
instinct that he was young) “ there is something 
very touching in the spectacle of these innocent 
children following to the grave one so old.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ruth, falteringly. 

There was a pause. 

“ Nature has blessed this spot with peculiar 
beauty,” said the young gentleman, (for Ruth 
was sure that he was a gentleman,) “ one might 
be willing to die here.” . 

Another pause. 

“Were you acquainted with this old lady ?” 
asked the young man. 

Ruth’s heart-strings began to loosen at this 
question, self was forgotten, and her child-like 
spirit revived. 

She told about her early school-days, how even 
then, though it was so long ago, Mrs. Ramsay 
was very aged, and how nicely she used to look 
in her arm chair on the sanded floor, with her 
mob cap and folded kerchief, and how sorry she 
was she had ever been roguish and offended her, 
and how she knew she must be happy because 
she was so good, and how lonely the house 
would look when old Mrs. Ramsay no longer 
sat by the door under the honeysuckle arbor, 
and how she should miss her in the next pew at 
church, where she had handed her over the hymn- 
book, with the psalms open, for ten years. 

Ruth was somewhat astonished when they 
reached the grave-yard, and her grief was re- 
newed as the little girls parted on the right and 
left at the gate, and the procession passed through 
to the open grave. Then the gentlemen fell 
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back to allow the children and the women to ad- 
vance, and Ruth lost her companion. 

The children and mourners circled round the: 
grave and wept. But why? Who should, 
mourn when the ripened shock falls to the 
ground? No smiling babe torn from its mother’s 
bosom closed there its innocent eyes, no youth 
in the flush and glow of existence treading on 
life’s flowers, no citizen faithfully working out his 
duties, and struggling with its cares. She who 
had gone had budded, bloomed, ripened and de- 
ciuyed ; her task was done, the servant called to 
her wages, the heir to the supper of love. 

On returning from the funeral, Ruth was elo- 
quent in praise of her late companion. 

“Twill venture any thing, mamma,” said she, 
“‘ that he is the Alfred Clarendon who is one of 
the junior managers of the ball.” 

“Why so?” said her mother. 

“ He looks as if he were,” answered Ruth, 
“ or rather, he speaks as if he were, for my eyes 
were so red I was ashamed to look up at him 
fully.” 

After walking on in silence, for some time, 
‘Ruth said, with the faintest possible tinge of con- 
sciousness in her manner,— 

“Do you not think, mamma, that there was 
something very touching in the aspect of those 
children following one so old to the funeral?” 

She had appropriated nearly every word of 
her partner. 





Cc. G. 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


Ruth’s Sabbath and Church. 

Ruth rose onthe Sabbath following, and hush- 
ed earth’s cares to rest as they fluttered in her 
bosom. ‘ 

Beautiful Sabbath, soft halcyon on life’s tur- 
bid waters! how blessingly dost thou come to 
the weary, how brightly to the gay! What blue 
depths thy stillness lends to the heavens, speak- 
ing of infinity; what reposing verdure to the 
earth telling of love. Even over the city’s cramp- 
ed habitationsthe Sabbath morning clouds fold 
their white wings and rest, as if waiting for the 
prayers of thousands to lift them up, or float 
gently away to yield the upward eye a glimpse 
ofheaven. Beautiful Sabbath, soft halcyon in 
life’s turbid waters, I bless thee. 

And Ruth blessed the Sabbath. It was to her 
a day of loce. Restrained but not depressed, her 
thoughts turned inward, while her little barque 
of life lay still in its tranquil harbor. 

She turned from her morning toilette to the 
window, where a fall of snow in the night had 
wrought its fairy changes; the lingering leaves 
of autumn contrasted glowingly with the sun-lit 
frostwork below and around, and as they dropt 
in the stillness one by one, with golden and crim- 
son dies, it seemed as if nature, like some tired 
beauty, threw listlessly off the drapery of her 
triumphant hours. 

| - Chilled with the frosty air, Ruth threw her fur 
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cape about her, and traversing her apartment, 
committed to memory the hundred and third 
psalm. Its tenderness accorded wel? with her 
gentle spirit, and as the kindling verses at the 
close flowed on like a trumpet-tone, her heart 
expanded, and she cried aloud with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes, “Bless the Lord, oh my soul !”’ 

But Ruth was mortal, and when the bell rang 
for church her straw bonnet was tied on with a 
consciousness of becomingness, and even when 
her foot was on the threshhold, she ran back to’ 
the glass to adjust a blue riband that contrasted 
with her neck, like ou? of her own violets ona 
snow bank, until the voice of her mother chiding 
her delay, brought her back to religious duty. 

When were we at church before with Ruth? 
Not since her baptism, when her eyes were 
closed in feebleness, her heart still as the valley 
flower where winds come not; when tiptoe youth 
stood gazing at the little stranger, and old age 
knew not whether to joy or sorrow, that a child 
was born into the world. 

Ruth’s second visit to church was at the age | 
of three years. Clasping her mother’s hand, she 
toiled or leaped up-the ascent, pausing here and | 
there to gather a flower or pick up a pebble of 
infantile nothings, prattling until entering the | 
porch. Thon with her little features composed . 
to a pleasant demureness, she was lifted toa 
three cornered seat opposite her mother, where 
she thrust out her new morocco shoes for the 
benefit of spectators, or knocked them against 
the bench to their annoyance. The first expe- 
dient resorted to by Mrs. Raymond to divert her 
restlessness, was to give her a bouquet of flowers 
atthe commencement of the sermon, with per- 
mission to pull them to pieces. Ruth was very 
earnest in this procedure for several Sundays, 
and as she urose at “amens,” threw a shower of 
blossoms from her lap that almost made her a 
personification of Thomson’s Spring. 

It so chanced that one morning an old farmer 
satdos @ dos to Ruth in the next pew, who bore 
about with him one of the last queues of this 
generation. Overcome by his entire cessation 
from physical effort, he fell asleep, and Mrs. 
Raymond, having provided Ruth with a Jap full 
of flowers, became absorbed in the sermon. ‘The 
pressure of the top of the pew brought the far- 
mer’s queue to a horizontal position with Ruth’s 
ear. She pushed it gently aside several times, 
and scratched the tickled extremity, but finding 
the annoyance continue, turned her head round 
and faced it. It was so-closely wound about 





with black riband from the roots of the hair to 
the end where it was fastened with a bew, that 
its whole length which was about a quarter of a 
yard, stood out as compact and stiff as a pipe 
stem, except about an inch at the end whicl> 
dwindled off to the quantity of a hair pencil.— 
Ruth eyed it at first with a simple, serions kind 
of curiosity as it moved in regular play with the 
somewhat labored breathing of the sleeper; at 
fength she ventured just to toueh it with her 
forefinger. At that moment the farmer, who 
dreamed that a thunder-gust was rising over his 
hay field, gave a perceptible start, and the queue 
looked so living with its sympathetic jerk, that 
Ruth withdrew her hand, and resumed her child- 
ish stare. Asthe dreamer’s thunder-squall pass- 
ed over, the quene and Ruth became more com- 
posed. She raised her finger again, touched it 
timidly, and finding it harmless, ventured to 
play with its brush-like end; then, with great 
gravity of countenance and qnietness of man- 
ner, took a full blown tulip from her lap, and 
thrust the stem through the black bow. 

Mrs. Raymond was interrupted in a most 
edifying induction of the preacher by an irresis- 
table snicker in the adjoining pew, where some 
children had been beguiling their own weariness 
by looking at Ruth’s experiments. She follow- 
ed their eyes to the child, who sat innocently 
watching the pendulum movements of the orna- 
mented quene. 

Mrs. Raymond’s situation was imexpressibly 
awkward. To tell Ruth to remove the tulip, or 
arise to do it herself was equally embarrassing. 
In yain did she shake her head, and lift her warn- 
ing finger; Ruth was too much absorbed to no- 
tice her, and proceeded to add a lily of the valley 
to this novel flower-vase. As Mrs. Reymond’s 
feelings were raised to actual agony, little Ruth 
fortunately looked at her, and perceiving her 
mother’s glance of despair, and thinking she 
wished for the flowers, removed them with a 
twitch that fairly awoke the sleeper, and handed 
them to her with a silent smile. 

When Ruth began to write, and became the 
happy owner of a silver peneil, her hymn book 
bore ample testimony to her industry. When 
forbidden to draw cats and faces, and partienlar- 
ly the farmer’s queue, she began systematically 
to darken the centre of every letter O; then as 
her ideas expanded, she marked and marked 
again her favorite hymns and verses. By and 
by she began to commit them to memory; then 
her voice was heard mingling faintly yet sweetly 
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with the choir; then passages in the bible arrest- 
ed her attention; then the text was remembered; 
then a glance at her mother told that some ap- 
peal in the sermon was understood and felt; and 
last prayer brooded over her with holy wings. 
Thus from Sabbath to Sabbath, were golden 
trains laid for memory and hope, mines which 
were tobe worked by the undving spirit through 
all eternity. 

But Ruth is sixteen, and is no longer led up 
that church-crowned hill. Supporting her mo- 
ther’s enfeebled footsteps, she enters reveren-' 
tially the sacred walls, and treads the accustomed | 
aisle. 

Various are the modes of entering church.— 

‘There is the don’t care manner, an easy, home- 
like step, which says all places are alike to me; 
there is the conscious manner, which betrays 
that one is thinking of human eyes instead of 
that which searches hearts; there is the worldly 
manner, with the out-of-door jest or speculation 
lingering around the lips; there is the affected 
manner, lolling this side and that or mincing 
with the feet; there is the bravado manner, a 
holding up of the head and a swinging of the 
arms with long strides; there is the new-dress 
manner, with all sorts of consciousness about 
the matter; there is the mourning manner, with 
the eyes and heart cast down, God only knows 
with what degrees of suffering; there is the | 
bride manner, where bashfulness and pride al- 
ternately prevail; there is the rapid or high pres- 
sure manner, which dashes on with the sole ob- 
ject of being seated; there is the sidelong man- 
ner, where a glance is thrown and withdrawn 
on the instant; there is the inquisitive manner, 
with the look up and about to know who is | 
there; there is the languid manner, which deter- | 
mines not to be in a hurry even ifthe service 
has begun; there is the supercilious manner, ' 
which says, stand off, I am (not holier) but more 
fashionable or wealthy than thou; there is the 
gracious manner, (sometimes political) which 
wishes to be agreeable to every body; there is 
the shuffling manner, which pitches itself into a 
pew as it can; there is the fidgetting manner, 
which cannot get easily seated; there is the stran- 
ger manner, which looks about anxiously and 
seems rescued when it attains accommodation; 
there is the decrepit manner, thinking only of 
its own infirmities; there is the awkward man- 
ner, which stumbles in the aisle, goes to the 
wrong pew, and fumbles at the button on the 
door. 


——————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—— 

Ruth’s, my own Ruth’s was the serenely rere- 
rential manner. The church was holy ground 
to her: no worldly whispering desecrated its 
solemn hour. That hour was strictly God’s; 
there was enough beside for the world, that was 
for Him. Ifshe pleaded for mercy, or rejoiced in 
hope in prayer, no one knew, for her face was 
shaded from intrusive eyes; if her golden notes 
mingled with the choir she cared not who heard 
but heaven; and when the Pastor unfolded the 
will of God, she laid it meekly to her own heart 
and was still. 

Rath loved her pastor; he had touched her 


‘ forehead with the baptismal element; his explana- 


tory words and kindly smile had enlightened her 
Sunday lessons, and now that her mind was 
expable of reasoning she listened in public with 
attention, and communicated privately her igno- 
rance and doubts to the good old man, who 
though standing on the confines of another world 
was not chilled to this. ; 

Happy Ruth, to love your pastor, to be ableto 
look up from year to year to eyes that beam 
kindly on you, to hear heavenly truths from lips 
endeared by sympathy, to feel almost a partner 
in the eloquence that thrills the hearts around 
you, to be taught immortality, the life forerer, by 
one with whom you could wish to live eternally. 

(To BE CONTINVED.] 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

Dresses of heroines in novels. 
Ruth and her mantuamaker. 
Ruth at the ball. 
cident. 








Heroines of poetry. 
Progress of mind. 
New acquaintance. An ac- 


Patterns of white muslin for Ruth's dress went 
to and fro with as anxious an investigation as if 
the company at the ball were to spy her with 
wicroscopes; and the decision being made, Miss 
Homefield, the best mantuamaker in the village, 
was rescued from among a crowd of applicants to 
cut for the important occasion. 

Novelists have taken great pride in the ward- 
tobe of their heroines. The hand that Sir 
Charles Grandison bowed over rested on the 
tichest brocade; the Evelinas and Cecilias were 
patterns of good taste; and Miss Owenson’s 
Glorvina sported a gauze dress of woven air;” 
but who remembers these things? 

Poets, on the contrary, avoiding this minnte- 
ness uf description, have, by a few strongandsim- 
pe intellectual touches, conveyed the image of 
their thoughts to ours with a fidelity that stamps 
them at once on our memories; so strongly in- 
deed that no friend is more neur than these crea- 
tues of the iinagination. 
among a thousand, 


“The tender blue” of Medora's * large, loving eye?” 
Gulnare too, 


Who cannot see 


: f 
“That form with eve so dark and check so fair, 


“And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair, 

“With shape of fairy likeness—naked foot, 

“That shines like -uow, and falls on earth as mute,” 

All the costumes of the novelist would not 
bring Gertrude, as Campbell hasdone, before us 
in her loveliness, ner show 

“Those eyes affectionate and glad, 

“That seemed to love whate'er they looked upon; 

“Whether with Hebe’s mirth her features shone, 

“Or ifashade more pleasing them o’ercast, 

“Asif for heavenly musing meant alone; 

“Yet so becomingly the expression past 

“That each suceec ding look was lovelier than the last.”* 

Scott, almost as an exception, has entered into 
detail in the dress of the heroines of his poetry ; 
tehad a geographical mind, and loved to locate 
“em; Ellen, for instance— 


“A chieftain’s daughter seemed tue maid; 
“ Her satin snood, ber silken plaid, 

“ Her golden brooch such birth betrayed; 
“ And seldom: wraa snood amid 

“Such wild WReriant ringlets hid, 

“ Whose glossy back to shame might bring 
“The plumage of the raven’s wing. 

* And-seldom ever breast so fair 

“ Mantled a plaid with modest care, 

“ And never brooch the folds combined, 

“ Above a heart more good and kind.” 


Yet after the‘snood, and brooch, and plaid, are 


forgotten, we “ gaze on Ellen’s eye.” 


Wordsworth is singularly happy in making 


his pictures stand out on his poetical canvass. 
Take any age. 


The girl of fourteen. 

“Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
“ OF beauty is thy earthly dower! 
‘tA face with gladuess overspread ! 
* Sweet Jooks by human kindness bred, 
“ And seemliness complete, that sways 
“ Thy courtesies, about thee plays,” 

A maiden. 
“ A dancing shape, an image gay, 
“To haunt, to startle and way-lay.” 

Childhood. 
* Her eyes were fuir and very fai: , 
“ Her beauty made me glad.” 

Early Infancy. 
“ On thy face 

“ Siniles are beginuing like the beams of dawn 
“To shoot and circulate— 
“ Peelers of love.” 

A matron. 
“She was a woman ofa steady mind, 
“Tender and deep in her excess of love; . 
“Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
“ Of her own thoughts.” 

Another. 
“Graceful was her port; 

“A lofty stature, undepressed by time, 
“ Whose visitation had not spared to touch 
* The finer lineaments of frame and face, 
“Tothat complexion brought which prudence trustsin, 
“And wisdom loves.” 


Milton felt no want of a wardrobe for his “ ac- 


complished Eve,” and though Spencer clothes 
his delicate Una, in the Faery Queene, it is witl, 
such rare simplicity as to throw back our thoughts 
on her intellectual purity. At first we see her 


“Under a vele that.wimpled was full low, 
“ And over alla black stole didshec throw. 
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Then, 
“ In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight, 
* From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
« And layd her stole aside—Her angel face 
~ As the great cye of heaven shyned bright, 
“ And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
Then, 
“ Fair and fresh as freshest flower in May ; 
“ And on her now a garment did she weare 
“ All lilly white, withouten spot or pride.” 

Perhaps the best satire on ovgr dressing a 
heroine may be found in the serious description 
of a ball-room attire ina novel entitled “A Suin- 
mer at Weymouth.” . 

“Sir Edward sent to let the ladies know he was 
in the drawing room, and hoped they were ready ; 
and the business of the toilet being completed, 
they descended immediately. Mrs. Moreland 
led the Countess to the Admiral, who was in his 
naval uniform, with a superb diamond star, being 
a Knight of the Bath; he saluted his niece, and 
admired the delicate taste displayed in her dress, 
which was white thin satin, covered with British 
lace, the train and drapery of the same, made 
with beantiful borders expressly for the purpose, 
wreathed with haizthorn blossoms, and looped up 
with braids of ribbon grass, which also formed 
knots, confining small bouquets of ziolets, prim- 
roses, lilies of the valley, and wild roses; full lace 
sleeves were drawn up with small wreaths of 
ribbon grass and violets, over armlets of rubies 
and emeralds, forming achain, each link fastened 
with a single brilliant; a corresponding chain 
formed the cestus, and ornamented the dress be- 
neath a full tucker oflace, which, with her lap- 
pets was also made in Great Britain; her hair in 
tasteful puffs and ringlets, was encircled by a 
wreath of jessamine, in brilliants and emeralds, 
tied on the left side with a knot of brilliants, 
which confined three white feathers; neck-lace, 
ear-rings, and shoe-bows, of diamonds, complet- 
ed her dress, which was xcat, elegant, and be- 
coming.” 

But all this time Ruth is standing before her 
mantuamaker, with the folds of her white muslin 
flowing about her youthful form. What differ- 
ent associations are called up by that simple man- 
ufacture? Itis the first ornamental dress of girls, 
it is gathered around the widow’s face, shading 
her sorrowing eyes, and it lies on the cold corpse 
covering the altered lip and brow, while the hand 
that slowly raises it starts as its moving folds 
give seeming motion to the dead. 

But Ruth moralized not on white muslin. 


‘What is the last fashion for dresses? Miss 


Homefield,” said she to the demure looking per- 
sonage before her. 
“We does not be governed by any particular 


fashion,” replied Miss Homefield witha subdued 


air. “We studies the expression. There isa 
great deal, Miss Raymond,” continued she with 
solemnity, clipping with her scissors so closely to 
Ruth’s neck, that she winced, “there is a great 
deal in adopting the cut to the figur. Yours I 
should say,” and she glanced on Ruth’s mantling 
cheek, “is elegant bloom.” 

Ruth looked meekly at the careering scissors, 
and then triumphantly at her mirror. 

“You scem to have quite a considerable col- 
lection of books,” said Miss Homefield just dart- 
ing up her eyes, without pausing in her oceupa- 
tion. “ Have you read, (a little to the right if 
you please,)a work that’s out about the Missouri 
lands? Now its my notion, (a pin I thank you,) 
that the lands should be drained, (this is the 
Grecian fold, Miss,) before they are dressed. 
Books, Miss Raymond, (we will put this fold a 
little lower on the bust,) is great enlighteners.” 

Much to Ruth’s surprise her frock sat exquisite- 
ly, and the expression designed to be elegant 
bloom satisfied her highly. The pure white of 
the muslin certainly contrasted well with her 
glowing cheeks and lustrous eyes. A girl never 
looks prettier than with a mantuamaker, sideling 
and glancing, advancing and retreating, half in 
jest, half in earnest, conscious of newness with 
out the temptation to display. 

The long expected evening came, and Ruth, 
committed tothe especial care of Dr. Gesner 
onaccount of the indisposition of her mother, 
joined Isabel and her parents. Oh that long in- 
terval afler dressing, waiting the silly call of 
fashion, when playfulness is exhausted, when 
the hour for rest comes on without repose, and 
even hope is tired of hoping! Ruth and Isabel 
fairly yawned in each other’s faces, until the car- 
riage wheels roused them, and they sprang up 
like awakened statues. 

Ruth kissed her father with tenderness and 
lingered for a moment to catch her mother’s 
smile, for wellshe knew their thoughts would 
follow her; and she sighed as she returned once 
more to press her mother’s cheek that it should 
look so pale, and that the parental eye could not 
watch her still. 

The resources of the village had been exhaust- 
edto meet this yearly ball, and the managers 
finding the tavern hall too small for theit 
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purpose,-had arranged a vacant barn for the re-, 
ception of their guests. The flooring was plan-| 
ed and chalked, the walls hung with evergreens 
from the woods, flowers from gardens, and 
yariegated lamps from the city. An illuminated 
arch at the entrance dazzled Ruth by its unex- 
pected, brilliancy, and prevented her noticing the 
manager who advanced, and detaching her from 
Dr. Gesner, offered her his arm and conducted 
her across the building. 

“Beautiful, beautiful,” exclaimed Ruth in the 
admiration of the moment, as the tasteful and 
brilliant arrangement burst upon her. “Who 
did it all?” 

“The managers must divide the credit,” said 
her conductor. 

Ruth started and looked up quickly. Their 
eyes met with a sudden, delicions understanding, 
and she blushed so deeply, ‘that Miss Homefield’s 
intended expression of “elegant bloom” 
lost; she ought to have been dressed like a milk- 
maid. 

“You walked with me to the frneral,” said 
Ruth with her characteristic quickness, as the 
blush passed away. “How strange!” 

“You walked with me to the funeral,” said the 
young man, ‘How delightful!” 

“T just wish to guess one thing,” said Ruth with 
wrepressible earnestness, “are you nol Alfred 
Clarendon ?” 

“Tam,” said the gentleman, smiling. 


Was 


Will 
Miss Raymond allow me the pleasure of dancing 
with ber in the first set 7” 

Ruth acquiesced, and he left her for his duties 
as manager. 

“I told mamma so,” said she, almost clapping 
her hands as she turned to Isabel, “I tuld mamma 
his name was Clarendon!” 

The set was called. Ruth had practised a 
good deal for this ball, and her mirror had seen 
some antics she would not have betrayed to 
other spectators. She meant to balancer this 
way, and dos @ dos that way, and hold her arms 
so, and her head so, but the first burst of the band 
dispersed all affectation. 
tothe impulses of the moment, to the fascination 
of sight and sound, and the joy would have been 
almost frolic had it not been restrained by natu- 
tal dignity. There was none of the fastidious- 
hess of fashion about her; whatever seemed to 
her worth enjoying she enjoyed, and like an tun- 
forced plant turned her branches to the sunshine. 

Ruth was introduced in form to William 
White. She threw herself back daintily, and he 


She gave herself up 


bowed frigidly, and they stood opposite each 


other in the cotillon with a grave and conscious 
air, until, as Ruth turned him in the dance, a 
sudden impulse came over her, and in a low but 
distinct tone with her eyes raised roguishly and 
then cast down, she said ‘mew !” 

The effect was irresistible; not to laugh was 
to die of convulsions, the barrier of reserve was 
thrown down, and they were no longer stran- 
gers. This is the peculiar charm of frankness, 
when modified by pure and chaste manners, that 
it calls mind in contact with mind and does the 
work of years; but what Ruth gained with Wil- 
liam White she lost with the two Misses Long- 
worth in pink satin, who asserted the next day 
that Miss Raymond ridiculed them publicly. 

Clarendon again sought Ruth’s hand in the 
dance. He trod the measnre gracefully enough, 
but it was in his inoments of repose that he was 
the favorite partner; here Ruth as he led the way 
found herself on higher ground than she had 
ever attained before. Liforts at reasoning, un- 
studied criticism, and the kinder lore of the af- 
fections fell from her unconsciously; yet de- 
mands from another quarter on her good nature 
were equally successful, and she often stopped 
good Dr. Gesner in a yawn like the opening ofa 
crater, as he stood near, until he roused himself 
and watched her motions as he would those of a 
grasshopper, calling her his papilio, a favorite 
epithet since their race by the river side. 

And now the social hilarity of the scene reach- 
ed its height in a Pendleton reel, 
band poured forth its fullest tones, and almost the 
whole company were in motion, glancing like 
winged birds from side to side, a crash was 
heard; the foundation gave way, the floor sank 
and the dancers after it. There weut the Misses 
Longworth’s pink satins, Miss Kidman’s five 
ostrich feathers. Miss Halway’s Bird of Paradise 
plune, Miss Able’s blond cape and Miss Nota- 
ble’s imitation; and Ruth went too, bursting off 
inher descent the hooks and eyes from Miss 
Homefield’s “elegant bloom expression.” The 
first consciousness that she possessed was that 
she was sitting on a soft but firm substance, and 
a guttural sound annonnced to her that she was 
making an wnintentional divan of Dr. Gesner’s 


when, as the 


body. 

“Oh, dear Dr. Gesner, is it you?” said Ruth 
pathetically. 

“Ee’s, my papilio. Sit easy if you please, and 


ask one gentleman for the loves of heaven to take 
himeelf off of my leichdorn, what you call corn on 
se toe.” 
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The various involuntary actors in this scene 
rose slowly, their gallant array sadly broken. 
Ruth unhitched a bunch of false curls from Dr. 
Gesner’s button, and brushed his soiled coat with | 
her handkerchief while he gradually recovered | 
his short and husky breathing. As she stood 
thus forgetting herself'in bringing him to good) 
humor, Clarendon passed, and hurriedly asked 
leave to enquire after her health to-morrow. 
While William White with jest and laughter 
escorted her home. 

When Ruth reached the door of her home she 
checked the- laugh upon her lips, and entered 
with tiptoe steps fearing to disturb the repose of 
her parents, but their vigilant thoughts were upon 
her, and the call of “Ruth, Ruth,” as she passed 

. their door, purposely left open, arrested her. 
Her father met her with a kind smile, and a be- 
wildered look at her brilliant disarray, with her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes sparkling. 
Entering her mother’s apartment she sat by the 
bedside, and throwing her arm about her, told 
them the joys and mishaps of the evening.— 
Nothing is lovelier than the sweet temper of a 
weary girl, who after an entertainment or per-. 
chance disappointment is over, returns and 
throws the light of good humor on her home; 
the triumphs of beauty or of genius fade away be- 
fore this charm; but when they are all united the 
parent may well gaze with the subdued worship 
ofa loving heart on his child. And Ruth was 
inzeed lovelier as she poured ont her feelings, 
her mother’s hand in hers, her red cheek resting 
on her mother’s pillow, than when sparkling and 
graceful she glided amid the dance. Their bles- 
sing followed her to her apartment. And there 
Ruth composed her busy thoughts to life’s more 
holy aims. She had never yet neglected to of- 
fer her nightly prayers, and now they seemed to 
bear her fluttered spirit to sleep with a blessing. 

{To RE CONTINUED,] 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

The Morning slumberer. The Cape Ann House- 
maid. The morning call. Sunday School project. 
The Farmer and his wife. 
The poor and suffering. 
The morning sun shone brightly, but unheed- 

ed, through Ruth’s curtains ; her young sister 

caressed her with her usual endearments, but 
the twining arm and playful kiss were unfelt; 
her brothers rushed to the door shouting, ‘ Ruth, 
sister Ruth, wake up and tell us about the ball,” 
but she slept on; her mother came with her soft 
tread and looked in upon her. The girl’s breath- 
ing was so tranquil, her look of repose so deep, 
such an utter absence of life’s cares dwelt on her, 
that she had not the heart to wake her—so, just 
touching her rose-like cheek with her lips, and 
smoothing away the dishevelled hair from her 
neck, she sighed softly, whispered ‘‘sleep on, 
poor child,”’ and descended to the breakfast room. 

An hour passed away, and Bridget the house- 

maid was sent to rouse the slumberer. 

“You're a pretty one, Miss Ruth,” said Brid- 
get,as she went clumping into the room with 
her eather shoes, and laid her rough hand on 
Ruth’s shoulder, ‘‘to be so knocked up by one 
night’s jigging. Ireckon you'd be up to a thing 
or two more if you’d been bred down at Cape 
Aun. Beals there used to dance the double 
shuffle till two in the mornin, and at sun-rise 
Were singin over their brooms and wash tubs like 
thrushes. “I was the gal, Miss’ Ruth,” conti- 
tued Bridget, with increasing animation, put- 
ting her arms akimbo as she saw the corner of 
Ruth’s eye open, “for keeping up the reel. I 
cutin and out like mad, Jim Barnstable swore 
I beat all; the more shame that he went and 
courted Sal Capers. She caper! she was just 
made for mincing a minuet. A mean feller he 
‘obe puttin on his ball clothes the mornin after 
the frolic at Captin Wright’s barn, and comin 
and talkin an hour to me as if his mouth was 
Weetened with molasses, and then to go and 
tourt Sal Capers.” 


Bridget had touched a very important string 


The intemperate. 


in Ruth’s associations. She too was to receive 
visiters, whose discourse would, perhaps, flow 
with diviner nectar than Jim Barnstable’s, and 
raising herself on her pillow, the print of which 
marked her soft cheek, she asked the hour. 
Ruth had once detested morning calls. It 
seemed hard to her tu set aside her interesting 
occupations, and give herself up to the common 
places of that tulk, which is not long enough to 
elicit ideas, and yet of sufficient duration to break 
up inmost valuable portions of time. But the grace- 
ful sweetness of her nature had taught her to 
study the happiness of others in this usually 
heartless ceremony. She had learned from her 
mother to employ herself in some light work, 
which, while it was a kind of rallying point for 
conversation, could be thrown aside at pleasure. 
If she were embarrassed, her eyes found rest 
npon her busy fingers, and if her guests were 
dull, their very motion seemed a help. But 
Ruth gave no heed to her sewing this day, 


‘for by the time that her truant hair was smooth- 


edto glossiness, and her breakfast hastily des- 
patched, she heard the gate shut to with its well 
known swing, and saw her two partners advanc- 
ing up the foot-path to the house. 

There was, indeed, no need of the needle to 
beguile that hour ;her birds, her flowers, her 
books, her songs, and most of all, her laughter 
over the events of the past night, inspired her 
Frank and unselfish as 
Ruth was, she might have been charged with 
coquetry by those who did" not understand hér. 
‘The desire to please, springing as it did, from the 
best fountains of her heart, leads to results like 
coquetry : while her mother feared to check 
her too anxiously, lest by chilling her confidence 
in others, she should create an unuatural self- 
observation and reserve. 

“Which of those two young men do vow like 
best, mamma?” said Ruth, as she stood at the 
window, and heard the closing swing of the 
gate, and saw their retreating forms. 

“Your emphasis implies that you have made 
up your wind about the matter,” 
ther, smiling. 


guests with confidence. 


said her mo 
Ruth blushed and protested.— 
There was a pause, and Mrs. Raymond changed 
the conversation. 
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“ Your enjoyment last night, and the excite- 
ment of new scenes,” said she, “ must not pre- 
vent your studying to be useful. I have been 
called upon by some ladies this morning to aid 
them in getting up a Sunday school. ‘The office 
assigned me is to apply to those who can afford 
it, to give subscriptions to purchase clothing 
and books for the poor scholars, and to the in- 
digent to send their children to be instructed. 
My health is failing, dear, and I must make you 
my substitute in this benevolent project.” 

‘Me, mamma!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘ What 
canIsay? I shall be so frightened if they look 
cross at me.” 

“You must think of your duty, and that will 
strengthen you. You will have harder duties, 
Ruth, to bear when I am gone.” 

Ruth looked at her mother. There was a 
paleness on her face that made her tremble. She 
threw herself on a low seat beside her, and hid 
her face on her lap. A dread came over her 
that sickened her very heart, and she could not 
speak. Mrs. Raymond changed the current of 
her thoughts by entering into an explanation of 
the project, and the part Ruth was to sustain. 

‘“* Rouse yourself, my daughter,” said she af- 
fectionately. ‘You must begin your expedition 
immediately, and the pure air will do you good. 
Think of all I have taught you, and call up your 
own thoughts on the way.” 

Ruth went up stairs, and mechanically tied on 
her bonnet. Mra. Fry would never have claimed 
her as a votary of philanthrophy. Ruth thought 
only of her mother. ‘There is something in na- 
ture, in the blue heavens, and green earth, that 
is congenial to the young. As Ruth heard the 
gate fallto behind her, her step quickened, and 
her eye brightened. She began to reflect on her 
mission, and benther steps to farmer Morefield’s, 
about half'a mile distant. ‘The family were just 
at dinner, and the farmer wiping the cider from 
his mouth, asked the young lady to take a bite. 
Ruth declined, but having once entered on her 
task, her ardent character supported her, and 
she said, though with considerable tremor in her 
volce,— 

“The ladies of the village are anxious to have 
a Sunday school. Should you like to subscribe 
and send your children ?” 

“T will answer about the money part,” said 
the farmer, good naturedly, “but my old wo- 
man will tell you about the children.” 

Ruth took out her subscription paper; it was 








modest enough,—one dollar per year, and such 
donations as the liberal could afford. The farm. 
er gave her a dollar. 

Ruth looked at the lady, who was just pulling 
a huge bone from the mouth of one of the ex. 
pected catechumens. 

“Will it be agreeable to you to send your 
children to church next Sunday, at nin 
o'clock?” said she. ‘“ The ladies will take grea 
pleasure in teaching them.” 

‘-T don’t think, Mr. Morefield,” replied the 
lady, without looking at Ruth, and swallowing 
hastily a spoonful of broth, that we’ve quite 
come to charity yet: It's apity ifwe can’t keep 
our heads above water a /eetle longer !” 

Ruth was half tempted to get up and run, but 
she rallied herself and tried to speak. 

“Don't be ina passion,wife,” said the farmer, 
‘let's hear the young lady. If it’s a charity bu 
siness, Miss, we reckon ourselves as well to live 
as any body.” 

Ruth began with tremor, but soon went on 
quietly to tell the objects of the Sunday school— 
the motives of tcachers—the aid to parents—the 
pleasure to children. Warming with her subject, 
she related, from her past reading, one or two 
anecdotes of youths, whose souls, wnder this re 
ligious teaching, had been taught the upward 
way. ‘My own little brothers and sisters will 
all attend our school,” concluded Ruth, begin 
ning to feel the spirit of proselytism. 

“Do let usgo. We want to go,” said twoor 
three of the childish group,who had been listening 
attentively to Ruth’s sweet voice, and now pres 
sed round their mother. “Be still, you!" said 
the mother. “If it isn’t charity, you may go and 
welcome, and husband, you mought as will give 
another dollar to help the young woygan out with 
her business.” , 

Ruth’s eyes glistened with something like 2 
tear, as she perceived this reaction, and taking 
the dollar gratefully, she went her way with 
airy footsteps. The barberry bushes looked 
more brightly, and the wild rose threw oul 
sweeter perfumes than before. 

The next building in sight was a farm house 
also, but the aspect of all things around w33 
negligent. The owner appeared to be trying ' 


repair, ina rough way, an aperture in the wall 


to prevent the encroachment of cattle on his 
premises. 

Ruth went up to him timidly. “Will you 
allow me, sir,” said she, “to say afew words t0 
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you and your family? The man looked at her 
hardly, and she saw the stamp of intemperance 
inhis bloodshot eyes. 

“[ don’t care if you do,” was his gruff re- 
ply, advancing as he spoke before her, with a 
tottering step, to his residence. His wife was at 
the wash tub, while several clamorous children 
were hushed at the sight of a stranger. 

“Suke,” saidthe farmer, “this young Miss wants 
to speak to us! The woman wrung the water 
from her hands, and handed a low stool to Ruth, 
who sat down. 


Ruth saw by an air of patient sufferance on | 


her face, that she was not the person to apply 

to, and turning to the farmer, she said,— 
“Several ladies wish the children of our vil- 

lage to join in a Sunday class. They are to as- 


semble at the meetin-house before the service: 


begins, and learn the bible and hymns. 
you allow yours to go?” 

“You may put my children in the meeting- 
house or behind it,” said the farmer, roughly. “I 
give ‘em clothes and victuals, and that’s enough.” 

Ruth shuddered—the grave yard was behind 
the church—but seeing the drooping, imploring- 
looking woman, for her sake she took courage 
and said,— 

“You cannot be serious, sir. These children 
want something more than food and clothing, 
they are God’s children as well as your's.” 


Will 





“God may take care of them and be 
said the farmer, fiercely. 

The woman started with almost a cry, and 
Ruth saw, with horror, that the case was hope- 
less. She turned to the children, 
sumed their play, and asked a bright looking boy 


? 


ifhe would not like to go to meeting, and see all | 


the little boys-and girls every Sunday morning 
and learn about God. 

“Tdon’t care if I do, if sister Nance goes,” 
said the boy, scraping the wall in various fanci- 
ful patterns with a rusty nail. 


“Will you go, little Nancy?” asked Ruth, 
following the direction of the boy’s look to a 
pretty-eyed girl, whose matted curls fell over 
cheeks ruddy with health. “You shall have a 
tice frock and bonnet to wear on Sundays,” she 
added in a whisper. 

“Til go, if Dick wants me to,” said the girl, 
with an attempt ata curtesy. 

The father had gone back to his work, and 
the mother’s eye brightened. 


“Dick and Nancy are willing to attend the | 
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school,” said Ruth to the woman, “I am sure you 


will not object.” “No, God Almighty bless 
you, Miss, said she, but they have no clothes, 
and poor Hartley's earnings will not buy them 
any.” She did nothint that poor Hartley's earn- 
ings were spent at the tavern. 

“Every Sunday morning I will dress them. if 
you will send them to me,” said Ruth. ‘“ Pray 
let them come. You must send them very early ; 
teachers and scholars must be punctual,” ad 
ded she, turning with a smile to the children. 

Dick, however, heard not; his rusty nail had 
created a ship on the wainscoat, masts and sails 
and all, and Nancy was admiring it with her eyes 
and mouth open. 

Ruth bade farewell to this little group, and 


| was cheered on by the aid and gratitude of three 


‘thriving families, whom she visited in succes- 
sion. 

Proceeding on her way, she saw a miserable 
hovel. Ruth had never entered the abodes of 
the really poor, and shrank dismayed. The fences 
were all appropriated for firewood, a ragged 
hat filled one of the broken panes of glass, and 
the accumulated dirt at the door step wasso for- 
bidding, that she was about turning aside from 
the entangled path, when the pale face of a child 
appeared at the door, and she remembered her 
mission. The child drew back as she caught the 
eye of astranger, while Ruth advanced and tap- 


| ped gently and modestly on the swinging door. 
‘A noble heart feels more deep humility in ap- 


proaching such a scene, than at the entrance of 
palaces. 


“ Come in,” said a youthful voice. Ruth en- 


who had re-| tered, and the little girl, whose face she had seen 


peeping from the door, stood, half screening 
| herself, amidst some ragged bedding, where a 


: man lay in the hard breathing of disease. 


‘‘ Hush, father’s asleep,” whispered the little 
girl, “and mother says he mustn’t be waked up 
till she comes back, ’cause he cries just like a 
baby when she ain’t here.” 

Ruth beckoned to the little girl with a sympa- 
thising look, and she issued shyly from her hiding 
place. 

“‘ What is the matter with your father?” whis- 
pered Ruth. 

“T don’t know, Miss; only he can’t walk 
about, nor lift up his arms, and he don’t act like 
a man, but takes on like a baby.” 

Ruth knew too little of disease to recognize 
one of the stages of paralysis in this description. 

“J should like to help your poor father,” said 
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Ruth ina very pitying tone, for her heart was 
stirred up within her. ‘ What can I do for 
you?” 

“T should like a bit of bread,” said the child, 
‘cause mammny stays so long. The prov ident 
care of Mrs. Raymond had filled Ruth’s bag 
with biscuits for her long ramble, and she has~ 
-tily extended some to the hungry child. 

“Will your father be displeased to see me 
here if he wakes?” said Ruth. 

“No,” replied the child, “ he does not inind 
any body but mammy and 1.” 

“ What is your name?” asked Ruth. 

Susan, was the answer. 

“JT will be a friend to you, Susan, if you vill 
bea good girl. A great many little boys and | 
girls are going to meet together, and read the 
bible and learnhymns. Should you Jike to join 
them every Sunday morning?” 

“Yam afraid to go any where without mam- 
my,” said Susan. 

Ruth glanced round the miserable hut, and 
wondered what protection the poor little girl 
could feel there. 

At that moment an almost inarticulate sound 
issued from the bed. 

“ Wife,” at last suid the sick man, with effort, 
his hands shaking with the force of the disease. 

Susan ran to him and said, soothingly,— 
“Mammy’s just stepped ont to buy some bread; 
she will be back im a minute, father.” 

‘‘She’s gone and left me again,” mumbled 
the poor sufferer, in imperiect tones, and then 
burst into hysterical sobs and tears. 

Susan stood by helplessly, saying, ‘ Don’t 
cry, father, don’t. Mamuny will be here direct- 
ly.” Then wiping the tears on lus face with 
the tattered sheet, she said in his ear, ‘‘don’tcry, 
father, the pretty lady is looking at you.” 

Ruth could bear it no longer; she rushed into 
the open air, exclaiming involuntarily, in the 
language of scripture, “ Merciful heaven! have 
bread enough and to spare, «nd they perish with 


hunger!” 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE’S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
Ruth's reflections at home. More experiences of 
human nature. The Sunday School opens.— 
Ruth compensated. 


Ruth walked droopingly along the dreary out- 
let to the road. ‘The landscape had lust its charm, 
and the sun looked dim as she glanced back on 
the poor dwelling, where Susan was wiping the 
tears from the cheeks of her imbecile parent. 
Collecting her thoughts, she returned through a 
by-path home, and poured out her full heart to 
her mother. There was a fitfulness of man- 
ner tnusual to her as she retired, that night, 
to her tasteful and tranquil bed-room. She 
felt almost a jealousy of her own comforts, 
and sighed often “poor, poor Susan!” Her 
garments were cast aside unfolded, and 
no glance was thrown at the mirror to ask 
if her pretty night cap sat becomingly. Be- 
fore reading her bible, she sat abstractedly on a 
low seat by the bedside. At length she opened 
its leaves. Her reading was systematic, and the 
appointed passages were in the old Testament in 
the abstraser parts of prophecy. Poor Ruth 
read on blindly, no sympathetic chord touching 
her heart, which was so fully strung to soft 
emotions. She did not throw the book aside, 
for it was her bible, but she laid it down with ano- 
ther sigh. Again she took it listlessly, and her 
eye fell on those touching passages in St. John’s 


os 


gospel, where our Saviour speaks of his own 
sufferings. Sheread on. ‘There nust be adeep 
meaning in sorrew,” thought she, “if he suf 
fered,” und ste laid her head musingly on her 
pillow. ‘That day had unfolded a fresh leaf in 
her heart’s history ; it was no longer an impaled 
butterfly that moved her sympathy; a new love 
stirred her affections, the love of her sulfering 
fellow creatures. Then followed hopes and re- 
solutions for their happiness, and falling asleep, 
she saw poor Susan in her dreams, no longer the 
pale sad child of penury, but clothed in white 
robes and treading heavenly bowers. 

Rath rose inthe morning, refreshed in spirit, 
and followed by a domestic with comforts for 
the sick, and food for the hungry, visited again 
Susan’s abode. The child, won over by her 
kindness, proinised to attend the Sabbath school, 
and Ruth appointed the old school honse as a 
place of rendezvous for those who were to ac- 
company her home, to be ineusured for their 
new dresses that day. Her success in the more 
populous parts of the village was fluctuating, — 








but jealousy and coldness were the predominan 
feelings, until the warmth of her own manner 
conquered them, and brought out the latent ten. 
derness which lies in every heart, where the right 
depth is sounded. Almost invariably the women 
referred her to their husbands for the dollar, 
The disciples of the Female Liberty School may 
sneer at this very marked feature in our domes. 
tic mauners, well known by those whe have so. 
licited subscriptions, but to mie there is nothing 
ridiculous about it; it implies sympathy in con- 
Jugal life, it checks the too great tendency to 
overtiow in female benevolence, and aids econo. 
my, for ifa woman discusses one dollar with her 
husband, she will have some insight into his hun. 
dreds. 

Entering one house, Ruth saw a woman 
of plain quiet manners, with two children, and 
unfolded her object im visiting her. She was 
answered by warm and pions sympathy, and not 
only sympathy in words, but the woman, witha 
tear in her eye, handed her a ten dollar note, 
wishing blessings on the cause. Ruth was fairly 
startled; scarcely able to utter her thanks in her 
delighted surprise, she wrapped the treasure up 
with care, and went to the old school house 
where the children were to assemble to accom- 
pany her home. A goodly number were there, 
but such a looking crew! Poor Ruth, in order- 
ing the line of march, could only distinguish 
them as the little girl with the ragged apron, or 
the boy without the hat, or her with the toes out 
at her shoes, or him without any shoes. Little 
Susan she took by the hand. Utterly forgetful 
of the appearance she must make with this “rag- 
ged regiment,” she proceeded homeward, talk- 
ing with Susan as freely as if it had been Isabel 
by her side, until she was recalled to the circum- 
stance, by the appearance of two gentlemen on 
the road. Ruth looked back with some dismay; 
two ofher protegés were fighting, and the blood 
streaming from the nose of one of these knights 
errant, testified to the prowess of the other.— 
Two others, very little girls, had rambled off to 
gather apples in an open orchard, and Susan, 
beginning to be home-sick and frightened, put 
her apron to her eyes to wipe away the tears. 
Ruth, at her wits’ end, scarcely knew whether to 
divide the combatants or reclaim the wander- 
ers, or sooth Susan. In the midst of her en- 
barrassments, Clarendon and William drew new. 
Ruth wavered a moment, and would willingly 
have screened herself by a neighboring tree, and 
allowed them to pass, but her frank good humo! 
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conquered. Greeting them modestly, she told 


her simple perplexities, and asked their aid.— 
This was, in reality, but a picturesque spec- 
tacle, contrasted as the beautiful and graceful 
Ruth was with these children of poverty. But 
Ruth and the young men had human weak- 
nesses, aud when one or two carriages rolled by, 
they shrank back, or they raised a complement 
of forced laughter, or waved off the little group 
toa wider distance; still, in spite of its singu- 
larity, the scene had its charms for the new ac- 
tors. The embarrassment of Ruth was not awk- 
ward, her sunny temper broke out eveu more 
gaily amid the strong contrasts about her, and 
the aspect of one so young and fair, employed 
ina work of deve for poor humanity, told a tale 
that went down deep into the hearts of the two 
warmed-souled youths, who aided her in mar- 
thalling her restless retinue, and by promises of 
cake and sugar pluins, stimulated their erratic 
movements. 

“Mamma,” said Ruth, with rather a conse- 
quential air, before a committee which met for 
the purpose of arranging the school on the fol- 
lowing morning—“ Do you not think the ladies 
should immediately send a letter of thanks to 
Mrs. Bedloe, for the ten dollars she gave m2?” 

“Certainly, Ruth,” said her mother, and Ruth 
was requested by the committee to write and 
send it. 

She sat down and bit the end of her pen.— 


Ruth sank into a chair speechless, as that first 
dark Jesson of depravity was discovered, then 
she wept, then grew indignant. 

“T will not subject myself to such impositions 
‘“‘T shall never think 
well of human nature after this. That cold, 
heartless, smiling, sycophantic wretch of a wo- 
man, I wish she was obliged to eat the bill,” con- 
tinued she, as she tore it in pieces. 

Fortunately for Ruth, her time was busily oc- 
cupied in making the Sunday garments for the 
children, and before the week closed, she wit- 
nessed so much quiet good feeling, and Chris- 
tian kindness among the ladies with whom she 
was associated, as to reconcile her to human 
nature again. 


again,” said she, angrily. 


Sunday was a proud day for Ruth. The 
“ragged regiment’? was converted into a re- 
spectable procession. It is true, she labored 
more over the physical than moral purity of her 
protegés, but perhaps she was justified by scrip- 
ture, which recommends “ clean hands” before a 
“pure heart.” 

The old pastor delivered a touching discourse 
on the opening of the Sabbath School. He 
praised and blessed the zeal of modern Chris- 
tians who identify the religious interests of youth 
with their own, and he called upon the little chil- 
dren to be ready to join him in the great schoo} 


, of heaven, where, if they were all good, they 


would be pupils in God’s everlasting lessons of 


“What a miserable cold thing a letter of thanks | love with him. 


is” thought she, ‘when one’s heart is full! 
wish they would let ine run down the lane, and 
thank her with my dips.” 

The note at length was written and submitted 
in form, its ardency suppressed, moulded to a 
committee-dignity, and sent. The messenger 
soon returned with the reply that the house was 
unoccupied, and Mrs. Bedloe had left town. 

Ruth burst into raptures. “‘ How disiuterested ! 
No common mind,” said she, “would have given 
thus without any prospect ofa return.” “Maai- 
ma,” said she, growing sentimental, “ such cha- 
tity is like the sun which throws its careless 
beams on every little flower; and to think that J 
was the medium of this benevolence !’”’ 

As Ruth thus vented her feelings, Mr. Ray- 
mond, who had been absent, entered. Spring- 
ing towards him, she narrated the circumstance, 
and showed him the ten dollar note. 

“The rascals!’ exclaimed her father, “Bedloe 
isa forger, and absconded last night. Tear up 
the bill, child, it is good for nothing !” 


I| 


A hymn was then sung, and the children who 
could be taught in so short 2 space, joined their 
“small voice;” then a contribution was an- 
nounced to be received, and four teachers took 
each by the hand a little scholar, who with a 
sinall basket, advanced to the several pews.— 
Nuth led Susan, and earnestly pushed forward 
her little hand—forgetting the publicity of the 
scene in her sympathy with the child. It was 
difficult not to give those two more than one 
meantto. Ruth, trembling, sparkling, glowing, 
pleaded with her lustrons innocent eyes, while 
the blue orbs of the pale faced girl were up- 
turned only to her. 


As Ruth was counting her treasure as soon 
after the benediction as decency allowed, her 
eyes fell on a bright gold piece; it was ten dol- 
lars, and no forgery! Ruth’s memory, perhaps 
her heart told her, that a metallic sound, unlike 
the rest. was heard when Clarendon’s hand waa 
over the little basket. Cc. G. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

The Sleigh Ride. An Overturn. Excitement.— 
William a rich man. An offer of marriage. 
Many a cheek glowed, and many an eye glis- 

tened, as sleigh after sleigh stopped with jing- 

ling bells one fine evening at Mr. Raymond’s 
gate fora moonlight ride. Ruth, wrapped in 
her furs, stood ready,and sprang into that which 
was ocoupied by Doctor Gesner and Isabel. 

William, who held the reins, extended his hand, 

and gently but forcibly drew her to the seat be- 

sidehim, while Clarendon wrapt her in the buf- 
falo skin, placed the heated bricks at her feet, 
and took his seat with Isabel and the Doctor be- 
hind them. 

The order was given, and the jocund train 
passed on, skimming the sheeted road like birds. 

There was not a cloud in the sky; the magni- 
ficent moon trod her unimpeded way, a very 
queen, showering down a flood of radiance, 
kindling up the meanest thing with order and 
loveliness, and harmonizing every snow-clad 
bough and blade as they quivered diamond-like 
in the gushof glory. The river, bound in frost, 


lay still; the rustle of the trees was still; man 
and beast were still; all was silence save the sonz 
and laugh that went up from that dlancins 
group. Silvery and sweet it rose en the quiet 
air, and the moon, as she listened in her compla- 
cent love, looked down on the light-hearted ones 
with such a ray as bewitched Endymion. 

A sleigh-ride offers many opportunities for 
gentle courtesies. William, who was oceaus deep 
in love, felt his naturally gay humor soften down 
to a worshipping tenderness. The moonlight 
was doubly fair to him, because it dwelt on Ruth, 
and gave a halo-brightness to her heaming face as 
she sat beside him. y 

“Do you remember, Miss Raymond,” ho - 
whispered, “ our first interviews?” 

* Yes,” answered Ruth, laughing, “we were 
at opposite sides of the strect; a very pleasant 
kind of intercourse with some people.” 

“Oh, Miss Raymond,” said the youth, falter- 
ingly, “trifle not when all around is so earnest 
and real. Flatter me with seriousness, and leave 
Jest for day-light and the world.” 

Ruth was confused by his earnestness, and as 
he leaned towards her to catch her reply, it waa 
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notsurprising that he should guide his horses on 
atremendous snow-drift, and upset his Precious, 
eargo, While the steeds passed on atan easy gallop. 
Dr. Gesner was the first to roll out, and incon- 
tinently descend to the foot of the hill, where he, 
slowly rose with unintelligible gutturals, and 
stood square and stiff like a snow-man made by 
school-boys. Isabel had been aided by a gentle- 
man who sprang from the sleigh behind. Cla- 
rendon offered no assistance to Ruth; he stood 
at w little distance with folded arms in silence ; 
achange had passed over his spirit. William 
was near lier. His heart throbbed as he drew 
herhand within his arm, and as he poured oat 
his wild poetic rhapsodies, Ruth forgot that good 
Doctor Gesner was hobbling towards them, and 
that Clarendon was walking musingly alone. 
She was agitated and almost alarmed. Was it 
turcthat made her tremble and be silent, or the 
novelty of inspiring love? 

When Ruth reached home, she retreated to 
her own apartment, and trod the floor again and 
again in reverie. 


“Hesaid he was poor,” she murmured. “Can 
there be poverty where there is such wealth of 
windand heart?) And is it possible that J witha 
word, a look, can make him happy? Poor Wil- 
fam! T hope he 2cél be happy.” 

The next morning as she sat at work with her 
mother, a letter was brought her, which she has- 
tly nafolded. Mrs. Raymond looked up from 
ler sewing; tears were rolling down Ruth's 
cheeks, but scarcely had they fallen, before a 
shout of langhter followed, and Ruth absolutely 
hid her face on the table to hide her hysterical 
convulsions, as she handed her the following 
lines. 


“Miss Raymond, 

Was I right in the indications of last | 
evening? Am IT beloved?) Then, I had no au- | 
thority to ask the question. JI was a poor man, | 
struggling for an honorable livelihood. Now [| 
have wealth, but what is wealth if the affections 
are poor?) Even at this moment, when a sud- 
den reverse of fortune has made me affluent, I 
feel that one answered pulsation from your | 
heart would be worth a thousand worlds. You 
will think me dreaming. It seems to me almost 
that lam, Heaven knows that I shall wish I 
Were, without your smiles. Listen to me, and 
answer ; yet oh delay, if the answer be not what 
my soul alone sighs for. On returning from 
our excursion last evening, I found a letter from 
the executor of my maternal uncle, who has 


died, leaving me an immense fortune on the 


easy condition that I take his name. How can 
I show my devotion better than by laying this 
wealth atyour feet?) Take it, dearest Miss Ray- 
mond, with a heart that beats only to serve you, 
a hand whose ouly pride will be to protect you. 
Wittin Pipe.” 

Ruth peeped through her fingers at her mo- 
ther, who vainly attempted to preserve her gra- 
vity. 

“Tama fool, mamma, I know [ ain,” said 
Ruth, struggling with her risible tendencies, and 
wiping her tears at the same time, to be sucha 
victim ofthe Judicrous. I had no sooner read 
that name, than the idea of Mrs. Ruth Pipe came 
into my head aud choked me with laughter. I 
am afraid I was a little in love with William last 
night, he was so eloquent and yet so delicate ; but 
Tam cured. 
because, and here she burst into renewed langh- 
ter, “because if I really had loved—‘a rose by 
any other name,’ &c.—you know, mamma.” 

The hardest task Ruth ever performed, was to 
write a serious answer to that letter, and when 
it was finished, Mrs. Raymond perceived that 
she had listlessly scribbled on a blank sheet of 


It could not have heen love either, 


paper, in the interim of writing each sentence, 
“Ruth Pipe!’ “ Mrs. Ruth Pipe!” 
Ruth was not in Jove. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

Ruth's Grotto. A Sister's Love. New Sensations. 

Winter has passed away. The Jast mimic 
avalanche has glided down the mountains, and 
jittle rills fall at their feet, whose cxhalations, 
tinged with countless hues of beauty, rise up and 
roll off amid cerulean depths. A bird, Ruth 
thinks it is the samme that has greeted her for three 
years, sings on her apple tree bough near the 
wall. Ruth is thoughtful with joy, to see the 
snow-drop that peers up in smiles amid the 
waste of her garden. You remember the rus- 
tic bridge leading to the mill. Ruth hastened 
thither with her youngest sister to see what na- 
ture had done there. The stream was flowing 
merrily, blades of grass were springing, and the 
rush of waters on the mill-wheel brought back, 
as sounds so often do, sweet memories. Near 
the bridge, a semicircular rock, made and con- 
cealed, too, what Ruth called her grotto. A ma- 
ple tree slanted from the river bank above it, and 
shrubbery, rising below and around, shut out its 
interior from the very few wanderers who chan- 
ced to visit her father’s grounds. Here she had 
floated her mimic boats, poor girlish efforts, 
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chips with ribbon sails;—here she had brought 
her dolls, plaeing Miss Beauty on the softest 
moss, and made for the inanimate group an en- 
tertainment of nud puddings. As time advanc- 
ed, she found this spot still more favorable than 
her apple-tree-seat to study and to music; now 
she sought it for reflection. The dry leaves, 
whirled to the enclosure by autumnal winds, 
were piled up within, and placing her little sis- 
ter ona stone at the entrance, too high for her 
to reach herself, she began gathering them up in 
her hands, and throwing them mto the river.— 
Little Rosalie quietly watched her sister’s busy 
motions, and murmuring something like a tune, 
-kept time by knocking her suspended feet against 
the stone, while Ruth, as she passed from dis- 
tributing her gathered leaves, stule a kiss from 
the child’s white forehead. 

Her Jabor was nearly completed, when, as 
she stooped to gather up the leaves in the far- 
thest recess, her hand touched something cold, 
and a jarge black snake reared itself almost to 
her very face, then rapidly sinking and retreat- 
ing, coiled itself near a shrub, where a bed of 
withered leaves yet remained between herself 
and Rosalie. Unconscious of the vicinity of the 
reptile, the child kept on singing her broken 
snatches of infantile tunes, until startled by 

~ Ruth’s sudden cry of alarm. 

“ Run, exclaimed she, 
fearing to move, lest the reptile should glide to: 
wards the child. 

Rosalie looked wonderingly at her sister, but 
moved not. 

“ Go, dear little sister, go away, go away, Ro- 
salie, for God’s sake,”’ and Ruth’s voice rose’ to 
a shriek of terror, for she dreaded that the snake, 
though fearful of man, might attack the child. 
Rosalie extended her arms to her sister and ceas- 
ed her song. Ruth looked round for some of- 
fensive weapon; none presented itself; the slight 
shrubbery that sprang about the fissures of the 
rock was all that met her eye; at length one ob- 
ject arrested her attention. Ata jutting point of 
the rock above the serpent, she saw a loose frag- 
ment of stone, and deliberately calculating its 
distance from Rosalie, without thinking of her 
own risk, she decided to attempt the ascent and 
throw it down. Lore led her on. With a mo- 
tion as soft as that around the bed ofa dear slum- 
berer, she unfastened her slippers from her feet, 
and clinging, with an almost convulsive grasp, to 
the first slight projection, sprang to a broader 


Rosalie, rum away,” 


| heart was all its own. 


ledge. Rosalie resumed her song. Ruth looked 
up in doubt; the maple leaned just above her: 
one single step more, and she could reach it wit}, 
her hand, but there was no step; she must spring 
up towards it, or lose her only hope. Rosalie 
stillsang, and her sweet happy notes nerved a 
sister’s love. Planting her foot firmly on the 
ledge, she leapt upward;—the maple branch 
was attained with one hand; a vibratory swing 
brought her body against the top of the rock, she 
bent one instant upon it, then with a spasmodic 
effort threw herself above. Panting, she looked 
below. The snake, disturbed by the rustling, 
begun to uncoil. Rosalie sang on. Ruth has. 
tened to the rocky fragment, looked once more 
cautiously below, then thrust both hands against 
it. It fell. Ruth closed her eyes dizzily. She 
had never harmed a fly before, life was so dear 
to her. She did not look again, but hastened 


| down the river bank to the entrance of her 


grotto. The stone had fallen surely. A part 
of the mangled reptile quivered in sight. Rosalie, 
frightened and wondering, held out her arms to 
Ruth, who took the child in her own, nor spake 
a word, nor gave her one caress, until she had 
passed out of sight of the rock; then kissing her 
with tumultuous joy, she threw herself on the 
ground and sobbed aloud. 

That spot, sacred before to Ruth, became 
doubly so now; but it was several days before 
she had courage to visit it, and then witha 
thoughtful, grateful heart she went and paused 
at the entrance. But what achange! the wither- 
ed leaves of autumn were all carefully removed, 
beautiful mosses decorated the rough interior, 
and a bouquet of green-house flowers was thrown 
on her favorite seat. She searched busily 
around; to common eyes no sign appeared to 
tell the author of this delicate and graceful tri- 
bute to her feelings ; but as she gazed in silence, 
a rich blush rose mantling on her cheek; on and 
on it went over forehead, and neck, and arms; 4 
smile dimpled round her mouth; a sigh, full, 
soft and blissful, rushed up from her heart's 
depths, a dewy brightness glittered on her eyes. 
She took the flowers in her hand, and a thrill 
from their odorous beauty stole through her 
frame. She pressed them to her lips, she mut 
mured aname amid their leaves. There was ne 
witness, no listener; the secret of that throbbing 
C. G. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


Delicate positions. Ruth's character unfolds. 
Glimpses into hearts. 


“You have been so eloquent about this law 
case of your father’s that I almost wish it was 
yours, and more than that, I wish I were a man to 
hear it,” said Ruth Raymond, as Clarendon and 
herself leaned on the low railing of the foot- 
bridge, alternately looking up, as the sun wrapt 
in gorgeous drapery rolled to the west, and down- 
ward on the reflected image of the heavens in the 
stream. Every object was as clearly defined be- 
low as above ; the shading of every leaf on the ' 
bending trees, the moss on the rocks, the slight. | 
est cloud—were all brought to the lower picture | 
with an almost startling distinctness. 


over the railing, and Ruth became conscious 
that he was gazing in the glassy surface below to 
see her image reflected there. 

“You need not pity the rose leaves,” said she 
carelessly, “for they have founda nice Ruth 
Raymond in the water; and look, Mr. Claren- 
don! the reflection of that dark purple cloud is 
an exact likeness of old Dr. Gesner too; his 
capacious mouth, his huge shoulders, with a 
supplementary ornament of farmer Mansfield’s 
queue by way of finish!” 

The words that had been welling up from 
Clarendon’s heart of hearts were thrust back ; 
he surrenders his earnest truthful mood with a 
sigh, and the hope ofrenewing a subject to which 
Rath’s ardent expression of interest in his success 


“If Lam called upon I shall pray as to a patron 
saint,” said Clarendon, “ for such inspiration as 
you could give.” 

‘Two thirds of the power of this remark lay in 
in its emphasis, and Ruth who usually looked 
full in the face of those who addressed her, found 
occasion to watch intently some rose leaves 
which she had torn to pieces and thrown into 
the stream. 

“ Poor rose-leaves!” murmured Clarendon in a 
tone that in the stillness just reached her ear as 
she bowed over the railing, “Ruth Raymond 

throws you away !”” 
Clarendon could not see her face, for her hair 
fell about her cheek and shaded it, so he bent 


had given rise, was crushed by the appearance 
of Dr. Gesner, no shadow. 

“Why is that young man idling here?” said 
Mr. Raymond, who approached as Clarendon 
departed. 

“You do him great injustice, papa,” said Ruth 
indignantly. He has been preparing himself 
for several weeks to assist his infirm father as 
junior counsel in the case of Leeds and Whit- 
tesby. 

“And he comes to read law in your eyes, 
Ruth, eh?” * 

“No, sir,” said Ruth very gravely,‘‘Mr. Claren- 
don has not been to the village for two weeks, 
and hecame to-day, after a bewildering examin 
tion into legal references, exhausted by midnight 
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study, with the hope that the sight of calm and | There zas no light to tell whether thove intel. 
beautiful nature might refresh him. He trem-, lectualeyes were softened to tenderness, whether 
bles for his father's reputation, since the old gen- | even tears did not stand on their fringed lids; no 
fleman persists in conducting the case himself, | light to tell ifa dimpling smile of conscious tii- 
and beside, is agitated at the prospect ofhis first | umph mocked the tears; and what if the silken 
effort. He could not have had amore inspiring | scarf which Clarendon held fluttered more than it 





evening than this,” continued Ruth, glad to es- | 
cape to the portico, and to see where the long | 
twilight glimmered through the tree tops, while 
fantastic shapes were revealed in the shrubbery 
below. Tempted by the scene she strayed down 
the gravel walk, and gave herself up to a raptur- 
ousadoration of nature. 

Keeping the parlour lights in view, she went 
no farther than her apple-treebough. Singing to 
herself and looking upward to see star after star 
marshalled above, she was disturbed by hearing 
some one leap the wall. She started, but with- 
outalarm. Jt might be the gardener, and she 
simply asked who was there. 

“tis I,” said Clarendon with some embar- 
rssment. “ As I was about to enter the boat, the 
young moon stood so serene and qniet among 
te hilltops, that I could not resist asking you to 
see it with me; so I took the shortest path back, 
and hearing your voice sprang over the wall.” 

Ruth’s heart fluttered like a frightened bird, 
but she rallied herself, and said quietly, — 

“The moon has behaved as all discreet ladies 
vughtand gone to rest, and let me tell you a 
secret, Mr. Clarendon. [I have been obliged to 
defend you against a charge of idleness with all 
ny dignity since your departure, and used up a 
part of the eloquent speech you made me, about 
recreating your over-tasked mind among the 
works of nature. What excuse shall 1 give for 
iis romantic movement? and as she spoke she 
ttrned towards the house. 

“{ scarcely know, or care,” said Clarendon, 
throwing himself on the grass by her side, and 
gently detaining her scarf. ‘“ Believe me that for 
the last fortnight, my imagination amid the drudg- 
ety of the office, has revelled in halls of legisla- 
ton, I have been grappling with gigantic 
tadows, while the wish for usefulness and 
fme was paramount to every other desire. I 
tid come here in truth to be soothed and re- 
freshed by nature, after undue excitement, but 
sue luok of yours, an unconscious look too, 
changed my whole being. Ruth, Miss Ray- 
nond, if 1 could see once more the expression 
that was reflected in the stream this evening ! 


Oh, for one ray of light to tell me if it is now the 
ame,” 





\love which a word can repulse. 





was wont over that young bosom? Was not the 
western wind at work amid its folds? 

Ruth had an innate sense of propriety that 
invariably pointed the right way in action, 
though her words might sometimes too much 
overflow. Gentle but firm was her voice as she 
answered ,— 

e“ This is not the hour or place, Mr. Clarendon, 
for expressions like yours. The appearance 
of a clandestine meeting is revolting to me. 
Beside, you are capricious to-night. At sunset 
the Jaw was your lady-love, next the new moon 
crazed you, and now you are looking in the dark 
for an expression that went under the mill with 
the tide anhour ago. Good night—a sunshiny 
day and a righteous judge for your cause.” 

Clarendon’s was that first, timid, doubting 
He retreated 
in silence, but Ruth knew that he pressed the 
fringe of her scarf to his lips as she drew it from 
him. She heard him leap the wall, and felt diz- 
zy and faint as she retraced her steps on the 
gravelled walk. Seated in the parlour, sights 
and sounds seemed floating about her like vis- 
ions. Once or twice it appeared to her that soft 
music was near her; the other members of the 
circle, however, only heard Dr. Gesner, who 
was overcome by a long chase after a dragon 
fly, snore. 

Clarendon drew a long breath, stood erect, 
looked up to the stars, and like a good ship after 
a lee-lurch righted himself and darted on his 
way. Itwas rare that he gave himself up to im- 
pulse, and after a rapid walk he began to fear he 
had been extra-sentimental, to go two miles to 
ask a young Jady tosee a moon which was set- 
ting among hill-tops, to say nothing of looking 
in her eyes in the dark, for an expression be had 
seen inthe water, the most distorting and ex- 
aggerating of elements. He diligently renewed 
his studies on the morrow and if he sometimes 
looked up from a brief, asa haunting smile, a 
floating curl, a happy foot-step, or a thrilling 
tone came on hismemory, who shall blame him, 
since he oftener said to himself, “she is guile- 
Jess, she is a respectful, tender child, a consider - 
ate sister, a bright warm-hearted companion,— 


her hopes are heavenward, she is the sunshine 
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ofher home! [ will do sumething worthy of The reader and I can peep over her shoulde-, 
Ruth Reymond!" ‘In a quiet corner at the end of your donble 
GiseT EO letter, dearest Ruth, which is filled with such a 
Ruth's singing. A letter. ‘The. case of Lecds glorious description of your sunsets, such excel. 
and Whittesby. Ruth weeps. A denouement lent criticisms on Gibbon, and such valid argu. 
" expected. ments on the propriety of young ladies studying 
“It was fresh and laughing june,” as Mrs. Ray- Jogie, 1 find this question, ‘Do you think Mr. 
mond, her pale hand guiding her needle, sat in Clarendon will be called upon to speak in the 
the same shaded parlor, where Ruth whispered J eeds and Whittesby case 
-her first juvenile secrets ; and though the bloom «Ag this is the only question in your three pages 
and elasticity of her youth were gone,the grace of [| feel bound to answer itat large. : 
matronly dignity, a tenderness that looked with = “Clarendon has spoken, and is the lion of the 
love on a fading world, was thrown around her. day. To say the truth I didnot expect he would 
No harsh repining or doubt impressed its tone on be a good orator on the nonce, he is so singular. 
her features. Ytseemed thatas the landscape of Jy quiet, advances his opinions with such modes- 
life grew dim, the colors were softened; as the ty, and has so little enthusiasm of character.”"— 
waters reached the precipice, they became more (Here Ruth smiled somewhat roguishly.) “But 
smooth. father, who is not easily moved, came home last 
Ruth entered with a sheet of music paper and uightiu raptures with him. The circumstances 
stumbling over Perdita, now a patriarch among were these. Old Mr. Clarendon, who is almost 
the cuts, sat down to the piano laughing at her superannuated, is very tenacious of his legal 
own awkwardness. A very trifle often brings reputation, and cannot bear an insinuation of 
up a long train of associations, ard this laugh decay, undertook the case. His son accompan- 
carried Mrs. Raymond far back—it was so fresh, ied him to the court house and sustained him by 
and young, and childlike, that she looked up at quiet but adroit attentions. As he watched every 
Ruth almost expecting to see the little form and look and motion of his father, who is somewhat 
tossing hair of the rope-skipper of seven; but the deaf, no one suspected that his mental eye 
Jaugh had ceased, and the mother recognized in was fixed steadfast and keen on the opposite 
the modelled form, and the chaste and elevated counsel, who having opened the process with 
expression—her more matured child. Ruth spirit, clearness and grace, propitiated the favor 
was singing “Here awa’ there awa’ wandering of the judge, secured the attention of the audi 
Willie,” the exquisite tenderness of which was ence, and made his client half a head taller with 
suited perfectly to the character of her voice. sudden hope. 
Mrs. Raymond’s heart thrilled, und hereyes were “As old Mr. Clarendon arose to reply, that 
moistened as with a distinct impassioned utter- change was perceptible which follows when an 


ance, almost like recitative, she sang,—- 


“ Winter winds blew cauld and loud at our parting, 
‘Fears for my Willie brought tears to my e’e; 


animated and forcible speaker gives place to a 
prosy one. Respect for his character and past 
services at the bar preserved the Court from any 


“ Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie, 


“The si to natitre: my Willie to mex” _ open manifestations, but the uneasy motion, the 
e simmer to nature, . 


half encouraged cough, the crumpled papers, the 

Mrs. Raymond hada faith that voices would not | outstretched foot scraping on the sanded floor, 
be lost. I shall hear those tones again, she whisp- gave ample testimony to the presence of a toler 
ered to herself, sublimated, refined among angel ated bore. Matters stood thus for about a quar- 


choirs. : : : ter of an hour, when suddenly, the old man's 
Ruth was interrupted by a servant withalarge .tength failed, and he sank into a seat panting 
packet. andexhausted. Clarendon gave him one keen 


“It is from Isabel at New York, Mamma,” glance of inquiry, and then rose gracefully and 


she said, starting up, breaking the seal. As she unhesitatingly in his place. He dwelt for a few 
gianced at the first page a deep blush suffused her moments respectfully and tenderly on his father’s 
face, and she stood embarrassed. position and his own, then entered at once the 

‘‘ Tshould like to read this letter alone,”’she then aos of Jith gation. His voice, you know,Ruth, 
said, burriedly, and giving her mother a kind of | ig almost feminine, but father says it swelled to 
apologetic kiss, she ran quickly down the garden| .ch a noble distinctness, that no word was lust; 
path to her grotto. a bright clear spot flushed his usually pale cheeks, 
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and his dark eyes (so soft with us, Ruth,) flashed ; from one and a nod from the other and no one 
with earnestness and intellectual power. Father | poke; but Ruth knew that she might goto the 
ays he could think of nothing so much hke him | grotto, and so laying the letter next her heart, 
athe sun rising amid clouds. Mist after mist | she fell into divers reveries. 

rolled off, and left his argument and his ease | ( To be continued.) 
cearasasummer noon. And then it was so | — 
afecting to see the old man. Recovering grad- | 
wally, his feeble form sat erect, but a kind of sur- 
prise, as if awaking from a dream, came over 
him; then placing his hand behind his ear 
and leaning forward he listened intently as a 
Delphian priest to the ancient eracles; then gain- 
ing strength, stood up, his white hair falling for- 
ward ¢ he then clenched the side of his coat next 
hisheart, as ifto keep it still; twice he almost 
gasped for breath, still oftener passed his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes, and then, growing’ care- 
less of observation, he let the large tears roll un- 
heeded down his cheek. The plea was closed, 
and as a congratulating murmur arose, 
Clarendon turned round to the old man, whe 
still stood as if listening and whispered,— 

“¢ Shall L accompany you home?’ 

“*God be thanked’ was the only reply, and as 
the father and son went out, a new murmur of 
approbation passed round. |. 

“fcannot tell you, my dear Ruth, any of the 
technicalities of the case, but L know that it is 
gained outright, and that Clarendon’s first fee 
willenable him to carry a fine stock of sugar- 
plumbs to little Rosalie.” 

After reading this letter Ruth threw her hand- 
kerchief over her face,and leaned her head against 
the rock. Asweet but mighty stream was rush. 
ing over her whole soul. 

“Itis ofno use to struggle,” said she, starting 
up, “I must have my cry out!” and weep she 
did, with the sobbing thoroughness of a spoiled 
child. 

Relieved by this indulgence, she bathed her 
eyes at the river bank, and returning to her 
mother, gave her the letter. That evening Mr. 
Raymond read aloud at the tea-table the report 
ofthe case of Leeds and Whittesby, and Ruth 
had the rich joy of hearing Clarendon’s praises 
from her father’s lips. A letter of the softest 
embossed paper accompanied the news-paper 
from the office, which Mr. Raymond handed to 
Ruth. It contained only a few words. 

“Will you be in your grotto to-morrow after- 
hoon at five o’clock? ‘Tell your parents that I 
ask this favor. ALFRED CLakENDoN.” 

Kuth passed the letter to her father, who read 
and handed it toher mother. There was a smile 
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LOVE'S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. | 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The Interview. <A Thunder Storm. Ruth a 


creature to be lored. 

Ruth came from the toilet for the challenged 
interview simple and pure as the blossom that 
waits the morning sun. The slight vanity, that 
might have enticed her to linger at her mirror, 
gave place tu a more absorbing sentiment. She 
heeded not the glow that gathered on her cheek, 
nor felt the airy motion with which she trod, nor 
marked the tremulous lustre of the eyes that 
turned mechanically to smooth the wave of her 
glossy hair. She longed for solitude, and has- 
tening with unaffected directness to the grotto, 
before the appointed heur, seated herself with 
her fingers between the leaves of abook. But 
her mind was not there; the rustle of the trees, 
the rush of the mill-wheel startled her; now she 
paced the limited area of her rocky enclosure, 
now impatiently looked abroad where the wa- 
ters glittered through the hanging branches, but 
when a real footstep approached, she gathered 
up her maiden dignity, and sat collected and 
demure. 

Clarendon came, and in a moment was seated 
onthe low stone at her feet. Glad was he to 
witness the changing color flit over her expres- 
sive face, glad at the tremor that parted her vain- 
ly compressed lips. 

“May I call you Ruth, while I tell you the 
story of my heart?” he whispered. 


“You may call me Ruth,” was the reply. 
“May {hold this hand as a pledge that you 
: Will hear me patiently?” he added. 
| The hand was not withdrawn, and fora while 
Clarendon could not speak. It seemed enongh 
to him to feel that treasure within his grasp. He 
gazed upon it, smoothed its soft surface, and 
then Jaid his forehead against it that its throb- 





bings might be calmed. 

“You had a story of your heart to tell me,” 
said Ruth falleringly. 

Clarendon raised his eyes to hers. There 
must have been inspiration in those full-fringed 
orbs, for his words burst forth with an energy 
that called up Ruth's blushes and tears in strug. 
gling mastery, such tears as can only once be 
shed,—the rainbow tears of a young heart whose 
new happiness is too intense for smiles. 


And there, in the simplicity of nature, with 
earth for their altar, and heaven for their witness, 
were they pledged together for weal or woe. 
May I look longer on that scene? The robin 
that whistled on the peach-tree bough above 
them, told not the tale in song; the grasshopper, 
vibrating on the emerald shaft at their feet, hum- 
ined not the story to his mate ; the fish that sprang 
upwards in the transparent siream, went down 
again in considerate silence, to the pebbly bot- 
tom; and even a twinkling-eyed toad, whose 
houie was in acorner of the grotto, raised his 
jewelled head, and then leapt reverently away. 

An hour passed by, and the lovers saw not 
the cloud that was rolling above the hills, nor 
heard the reverberating harbinger of a summer 
shower. The little spot that enclosed them was 
the world, lit by the sunshine of their loving 
eyes, and before they suspected the coming evil, 
a gleam of vivid lighting filled the grotto, a 
burst of thunder shook the rock, and a gush of 
winds rent the beech tree above them. A mes- 
senger came rapidly from the house to aid their 
return, but Clarendon deemed it most safe to 
remain under the protection of the rock, until 
the brunt of the storm subsided. Wrapping 
Ruth tenderly in acloak, and bracing ap un 
brella strongly over her, he perhaps felt glad 
that the elementary war without thus threw her 
under his protection. 

«¢ Life will have its storms, my own Ruth,” he 
said, “and thus shall I protect you, and thus will 
you gladden me.” 

And Ruth became assnred amid the tempest. 
The almost troubled joy of her heart was husb- 
ed; the relation in which she stood to Clarendon 
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assumed a quiet confidence, and she turned to 
him as her guardian. The lightning played 
round her and she stood bright and calm as a 
chiselled column; whe thunder groaned and 
echoed from summit to summit, but her voice 
sounded silvery clear in the tumult of the ele- 
ments. 

A few large drops fell from the clouds, then 
the vapors rapidly parted and the cerulean sky 
jooked gloriously through; gradually the winds 
sank to rest, the thander told a muttering story 
among the distant vallies, a rainbow arched the 
hills, and the western sun robed like a conqueror, 
stood a moment seemingly still, then sank in 
flashing honors to repose. 

As Clarendon and Ruth passed from the 
grotto, he drew her gently to the bridge. They 
bent a moment over the railing together, but the 
agitated waters gave back no look of love. Did 
no sad presentiment tell them that thus the 
stream of their affections might be darkened, and 

- muffled by an over-ruling destiny ?—that a more 
fearful storm might rend those hearts, on which 
life’s sunshine seemed to rest so proudly? No 
such doubt was with them. There needed no 
mirror now to give Ruth’s expression to her 
lover's eye. Her confiding smile made its free 
untrammelled confession. 

Aud who might stand more erect than they 
amid life’s sunshine? A pure and rational love 
united them, wealth and the world’s regard was 
before them, beauty and manliness their dower. 
They hastened homeward for their crowning 





joy, the parental blessing, and Ruth, as she was 
pressed in her parents’ arms, and saw her lover 
welcomed like a son to their affections, thought 
that earth could give nothing more of bliss. 

“Mr. Clarendon,” said Mrs. Raymond ina | 


Ruth’s character and charms ;—the heart-gaiety 


that.sent its happy flashes into the family circle; 
the soberer thought that could appreciate his 
graver tone; the refined taste that seemed in- 
sunctively to choose whatever was of finest 
texture in books, in society, in nature; the 
beauty that now sparkled and glowed in her 
brilliant cheeks and eyes, now softened to pen- 
siveness on her shading lids; the songs, once for 
the many, now for bim, which came forth from 
her lips, not like a written melody, but as a bird 
would sing, soul-taught; those motions, grace- 
ful, pliant, home-like, that accompanied the pre- 
sented flower; the dancing step, the broken song, 
the unstudied recitation of a poet's lay; and 
lovelier still, the morcl growth, the indignant 
burst against all that is base; thelofty, enthusiastic 
love of goodness; the very faults of precipita- 
tion, that called up blushes and tears in atone- 
ment; all these Clarendon was allowed to trace 
from day to day in his few stolen hours of love, 
and who shall say how much their memory illu- 
minated the dry pages of legal lore, or softened 
the dusty details of the court room? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Cloud on Ruth's happiness. A promise. Death. 
Ruth was aroused from this spell of happiness, 
by a mysterious depression in her mother. She 
had been accustomed to see in her an appear- 
ance of delicacy and debility, and had watched 
her for the last year with peculiar care, placing 
her chair in the warmest or coolest spot, support- 
ing her arm thro’ the garden walks, and studying 
all those tender arts that a kind sensibility engen- 
ders. But this debility was accompanied by a 
cheerfulness that seemed the spontaneous growth 
of a happy heart, as well as the offspring of a 
religions trust. She was the playmate of her 


softened tone, as he bade her good night, and | children, a companion for all. Now a change 
stood lingeringly beside Ruth, “I know that you | had certainly, sadly come; and one day when 


feel the value of such a treasure as my child has 
given you inherself. I know you will love and 

cherish her, but forgive the thought that grows 

spiritual, as earth fades away. Remember that in 

the better world to which I am hastening, I shall 

ask for my child.” And as she said this, her eye 

glanced upward from Ruth’s bending form to 

heaven, 

Touched and subdned by her gentle solemnity, 
Clarendon took the hand of his betrothed, and 
‘owed, as he valued his own soul, to guide 
hers to her spiritual home. 

It was a perpetual surprise to Clarendon to 
‘ludy, as time flew by, the developement of 


Ruth perceived that she had been weeping, she 
resolved delicately but carefully to study the 


| . : . . 
‘change in this precious teing. 


“You are not anxious about papa’s cough, 
now,” said Ruth. “I never knew him so gay. 
He seems growing young again." 

Yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, bending over her 
work, “he isin unusual spirits. I hope he will 
travel in the spring.” 

“With you, mamma?” said Ruth anxiously, 
‘you seem very feeble.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked up with a serious but 
serene expression, which seemed to say, “There 
will be no spring for me in this world.” 
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“I wish I could feel surc that you are happy,” 
said Ruth tenderly, “I have feared lately that 
you were not. If J hada sorrow I would tell 
it all to you. And why should yon not be 


happy?) We are all in health, papa is as gay as | 


a boy,” (Ruth did not perceive a slight shudder 
pass over her mother’s delicate frame,) ‘’ and I— 
you must sympathise in my hopes.” 











‘irregular crackling of the fire, the monotonous 


tick of the watch, and the labored breath of the 
sufferer, telling how life struggled in its prison. 

The invalid moved uneasily on her pillow. 

“ Dear mamma!” said Ruth whispering, for 
she knew not what to say. 

“Lock thedoor,” said Mrs. Raymond with 


| effurt, “I must speak with you alone.” 


“God knows, my child,” said Mra. Raymond, | Ruth obeyed, and nestled by her mother’s side. 


. . . is | 
“(my gratitude for his mercies, and chiefly that | 


he has blessed yon with Clarendon’s love. 
look forward to your connexion with him with 
perpetual hope, and consign you to him as to an 
angel-messenger to lead you to heaven.” 





| “J nmst not conceal from you, my poor girl,” 
[| said her mother, in slow and labored accents, 


“that you are soon to lose me, perhaps this very 
night.” (Ruth almost screamed with terror, but 
that gentle voice recalled her.) ‘‘ My physician 
has told me this, and I am ready to go, ready to 


This sweet and tender sentiment led Ruth off | 
from her mother’s feelings to her own, and the ; obey God's will in death as in life. ButI must 
cloud seemed to fade away from both. A few | say a few words to you while my reason is pre- 
weeks passed away happily te Ruth. Her father | servedtome. Prepare yourself, call up religion 
had thrown off a natural reserve of manner, and | to your aid, for your trial is near. Ruth, my 
was singularly communicative and facetious. | blessed child,” and here the sufferer’s voice sank 


One day, however, at dinner, in a pause of con- 
versation, Ruth looked up at him, and saw his 
eyes fixed on her mother with an intensity, a- 
mounting to ferocity. As Ruth looked, the ex- 
pression changed, and he laughed ont abruptly 
and painfully, while her mother turned very 
pale. It wasstrange. Ruth felt her blood cur- 
dle, but her mother smiled her gentle tranquil 
smile, and all seemed as before. But that Jook 
haunted Ruth for days, and once she dreamed 
that her father fixed it on her, until she became 
rigid and was turned to stone. At length that 
too passed away, and love and hope ont-grew the 
stranger-plant of fear, If Mrs. Raymond had 
asorrow peculiady her own, she bore her cross 
in secret, in secret wore her crown of thorns, 
while Ruth was ignorant and happy. 

But the spring-time of earth was not to blos- 
som for Mrs. Raymond. First the sunshiny 
walk was given up, then her chair by the parlor 
fire was vacated, then she could no longer lean 
on Ruth’s arm to see the sunset from her win- 
dow, nor tend the geraniums that stood with 
quiet leaves as if they knew her hand. The 
children trod round her bedside on tiptoe, and 
even Mr. Raymond whose step below was hur- 
ried and bustling, unlike the leisurely step of 
former years, moved lightly by her door. At 
length a chill east wind brought on a fever, and 
she knew that she must die. 

Ruth was by her bedside at twilight, a solemn 
hour at any time, but chiefly so when death’s 
shadows are gathering over one we love. There 
was no sound but the wind moaning without, the 


toa whisper, “for the last few months my life 
has been one of hypocrisy. My heart has been 
breaking beneath smiles. Your father’s charac- 
ter has undergone a fearful change.” (Here 
Ruth felt the bed shake with the convulsive tre- 
mor of her dying mother.) “ [have no strength 
nor heart to tell you how this change has opera- 
ted; the whole aim of my existence has been to 
conceal it, Ruth, your father hates me. (Here 
Ruth recalled that look which had so terribly ex- 
cited her.) Attimes he bends over me with such 
looks, and then hour by hour I hear his sleepless 
footstep, tramp—tramp, till it enters my very 
brain, Oh God, that it should be so! Oh God, 
that I who would die for him should be his vic- 
tim! My faith, my hope is, that with my death 
the balance of his character may be restored, but 
should it not, it is for you, Ruth, to preserve his 
reputation atall hazards, Swear to me,” (and 
in her excitement she rose up in bed forgetful of 
her weakness,) “swear to me that you will be 
to himas achild, what [haye been as a wife ; that 
you willconceal his infirmities as I have done, 
nor breathe them to the winds, Ruth,” she con- 
tinued, almost wildly extending her emaciated 
arm and reeling to and fro, “ Swear.” 
Ruthknelt by the bedside as in a terrified 
dream, but her voice became collected as shesaid, 
“[ will be to my father as a child, what you 
have been to him as a wife, so help me God.” 
Mrs. Raymond sank on her pillow, and Ruth 
remained on her knees, burying her head iu the 
bed clothes, and striving to think amid her gush- 
ing tears. Suddenly she perceived thatno breath 
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wasto be heard, and extending her hand to that | the heavy earth would hide her mother. ‘It was 


of her mother's, she felt it cold and rigid in her 
grasp. Was this death, death? With a wild 
and piercing cry she fell onthe floor, and when 
the door was forced for admittance, was found 
insensible. 

That is a dim cold hour that familiarizes the 
young with death—the contrast with living 
things is so terribly vast. Ruth rose from the 
bed on which she had been Inid, and walked 
resolutely toher mother’s apartment. ‘The bus- 
tlefor the newly dead was over; friends and 
attendants moved with that light tread which 
jarred not the senseless form, their eyes turning 
asthey moved on the white shroud as if they 
might disturbher repose. The face of the death- 
sleeper was calin, and her hands crossed quietly 
on her breast. 

Poor Ruth ! for eighteen years she had felt 
the pressure of those warm and tender hands; 
they had chafed her frosty, dimpled fingers in 
childhood; they had rested on her forehead in 
sickness; then there had been the richer clasp, 
when the younger heart had reached the sacred 
portal of filial sympathy, and hand lay in hand 
because soul became endearedto soul. And she 
should feel that touch no more ; the close coffin, 








a bitter thonght; nature alinost scorned the de- 
cree that should sever such a tie. Those lips 
must speak their wonted accents of love, those 
eyes must unclose to meet hers. Ruth laid her 
hand upon the brow, the lips. ‘They were cold, 
cold; she knew that this zas death, and her heart 
seemed breaking. 

Her father wept, and tried to comfort her ; she 
was still and tearless, and turned to hiin vacant- 
ly; the children stood, around her, claiming ber 
as their mother now, and asked her to ery be- 
cause it would wake her feel better, but no tears 
came. At length Clarendon arrived aud folded 
her in his arms beside that death-couch. He had 
loved that mother well; ie knew the truth, the 
fadeless beauty of her lovely mind. 

“Let us weep together, my own Ruth”, he 
said, as he pressed her to his heart. “I would 
that she had been my mother, but she is sanctified 
inmy memory as such. We will never forget 
her, dearest, we will talk of her, and love the 
spiritthat hovers near to bless us. Weep, weep, 
my beloved but let me wipe away your tears. 

Then Ruth wept, but she could not be com- 
forted. Cc. G. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LOVE'S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Ruth and her Father. The burial. 

Ruth lingered in her mother’s apartment after 
Clarendon’s departure. She could no longer 
arrange the pillow on the cold hard bedstead to 
which that dear form was transferred, but she 
‘smoothed the shroud, and pressed down the 
snowy eyelids, and parted the hair, whose sprink- 
lings of white showed the first footstep of age or 
‘anxiety. No fear possessed her, for stronger 
‘emotions prevailed, and drove the common | 
shudderings at death away. It seemed to ‘her | 
that while she could kiss her lips, and press her. 
hand, something of her mother remained to her. | 

Mr. Raymond sat in the parlour, soothing the | 
jamentations that broke in sudden bursts from 
the children. He put Rosalie to bed himself, 
with more than customary care, told her that 
her mamma was in heaven, and that she must 
Jove her still, and when Ruth went below from 
her mournful duties ia the apartment of death, 
she found him with his head beat over a table, 
and his face hidden by his hands. A gush of 
tenderness rushed over her afflicted heart, and 
softened the memory of that fearful death scene. 
Was it not, thought she, the delirium of‘disease, 
that had operated on her mother’s last moments? 
It would almost seem so,—and with rapid rea- 
‘soning she resolved that it was so, and going to 
her father, for she loved him fondly, she knelt 
down, and entwined her arms around him. He 
seeined agitated and subdued, returned her ca- 
resses, and speaking in the broken tones of grief, 
bade her a fond good night and retired to rest. 

Ruth said her sobbing prayers, and crept 
thiveringly to bed beside the motherless Rosalie, 
whose quiet repose gave no token of her recent 
tears. She sought her little warm hand, and 
crushed it closely in her own, as if to feel its 
life; but she could not sleep. Tomultuous 
feelings worked at her heart strings. 

“Tt was a wild death-fancy of that blessed 
spirit,” thought she. “ Strange, that God should 
have given such adreary exit to one, whose 
whole joy was to. bless others. I should have 
thought she would have soared upward in a 
vision of love and joy.” ‘Oh, mother, mother,” 
she ejaculated aloud, ‘I could have borne to 
gee you go in peace to your etetnal home, but 
in mental darkness, in despait! Oh God, it is 
too sad, too fearful !”’ 

The clock on the stair-way struck two, yet. 
Ruthslept not, and suddenly she was startled by 


footsteps in the passage, and saw a gleam of light 
beneath her door, and heard the lock of he 
mother’s room turn. Conscious that it conl 
only be her father, her heart beat very wildiy 
and raising herself from her pillow she listened 
intently. No sound was heard, but Rosalie’; 
hight breath. Ruth laid herself again on he 
pillow; her pulse grew more excited, her head 
throbbed with the excess of her sensations, 
“Yet why,” she thought for a moment, “migh 
not love have prompted this solitary nocturnd 
visit? What could, or should keep a fond hus 
band from the remains of one so lovely 7” 

But no reasoning soothed her, and suddenly 
that look rushed upon her memory. She started 
to her feet, threw her dressing-gown about her, 
opened the door softly, and stood by her mother: 
room. The door was ajar. Shrinking with 
almost a sense of intrusion, she drew back a 
moment, and would have retired, when an m- 
natural sound arrested her. It was not a groan, 
buta kind of prolonged hiss, that went tingling 
through her brain. Slowly, softly, with instinc- 
tive caution she pashed open the door, her 
bare feet making no sound, and stood rivetted, 
for there was her father, pale and ghastly, wrapt 
in a sheet like a shroud, holding a light in his 
extended hand close to the face of the corpse, 
now hissing, and now chattering, as he perused 
its still lineaments. 

Ruth had no longer power to stand. Crouch 
ing down, she gazed as if fasciaated, when sud- 
denly her father’s ungracious antics ceased, his 
face became rigid, his form stood erect, and that 
fierce, fixed, strong look of hate was bent upon 
the dead. Ruth knew not how long it lasted, 
her own eyes seemed by akind of horrible sym 
pathy to open and glare upon hit; her hands 
were clenched, her heart almost stopped its 
beating; but when the figure, for it seemed no 
kin to her, turned slowly to depart, she sprang 
to her feet, leapt with light but frantic steps 
to her room, and covering herself in the bed- 
clothes, shook in the tumult of an ague-fit. 

“ Speak to me, Rosalie, speak to me, or I shall 
die,” she whispered in her agony. 

The unconscious child put her arms about her, 
and sank off again to pleasant slumbers. 

The gray dawn rose cold and slow, and anew 
agony came over her, in the thought that her 
father was a madman, and might have marred 
the corpse. She dressed herself rapidly, and 
went to the death-room. All was quiet; anda 
she unbolted a shutter, the dim light of daw 
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revealed the ghastly, but undisturbed rest o. 
death. Ruth felt a sensation of thankfulness 
and kneeling down laid her fevered foreheac 
against the cold breast, that brought out no re. 
sponsive throbbing. Sunlight came, and lit ug 
the features to a less fearful hue, and Ruth took 
her pillow, and sitting down by the body, reposed 
her head there, for it ached sadly. Nature, 
over-tasked, brought her repose, and she slept 
until awakened by little Rosalie’s hand clasping 
her own. 

There was a strange contrast to that bewilder- 
ing night in the proprieties of the breakfast table. 
Mr. Raymond’s manners betrayed no peculiarity, 
except perhapsa heightened cheerfulness. Ruth 
spoke with difficulty, ber tongue seemed parched 
when she attempted to address him. 

“He is not mad,” thought she, as, she noted 
his attention to the children, his household cares, 
his preventive kindness to herself. “I could 
almost wish he were.” 

Clarepdon’s arm supported Ruth in the fune- 
ral procession, along the road where they first 
met, but she had no heart for the tender recol- 
lections of that scene. Her father led Rosalie, 
and she looked jealously and distrustfully upon 
his movements, her grief almost shrinking to a 
span before her fear. No look or word justified 
heralarm on the melancholy way, but as they 
stood around the grave, and all eyes were bent 
to the lowering of the body, she turned hers to 
his, and saw again that look bent over the coffin, 
and heard a hiss, like the wind amid the cordage 
of a vessel, through his compressed lips. Her 
suained and breaking powers gave way, and 
the fell in hysterical convulsions into Clarendon’s 
arms. 

No one, not even Clarendon, saw in this scene 
any thing but the mastery of strong grief;—that 
terrible fountain of mystery was sealed. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


The Raymond Féte. 

Ruth, once the petted child of domestic love, 
the veriest butterfly on life's flowers, was now 
to be the self-sacrificing woman; filial love her 
tialand her inspiration. Sometimes, she fancied 
4 growing paleness and tenuity about her father’s 
forehead, a variable flushing of the cheeks, and 
adryn ssin the palms of the hands, that indicated 
disease; and then it occurred to her, that medi- 
tal advice might be necessary, but an almost 
Stperstitious reverence for her death-bed vow, 
anda dread, that the intimacy of a physician 
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might reveal her father’s infirmities, deterred her 
from consulting one. It was indeed difficult 
for one so inexperienced, to tell the boundary 
between wilful passion, and a wilder hallucis 
nation. 

Three months passed away; the grass sprang 
freshly on Mrs. Raymond’s grave, and Clarendon 
began to urge his claims to a consummation of 
his happiness. 

“You are not mine, Ruth,” he urged, “until 
I can see you inour own home. I am jealous 
of your lavish love for others. You have too 
many cares; there is a hurry and agitation in 
your manners, occasionally, ill suited to your age 
and temperament, and unlike the playful repose 
of formerdays. I will steal you away from this 

|absorbing group. I want my own breakfast 

table, and those dear fingers peeping out from 
beneath a white morning dress, to pour out our 
coffee in twe cups. Beside, dearest,’’ and his 
voice became lower, ‘J fear your father is grow= 
ing weary of my encroaching visits.” 

Ruth turned very pale, but she rallied herself, 
and her sweet confiding accents re-assured him. 

A few days after, Mr. Raymond said to Ruth 
abruptly, ‘“ We live too humdrum a life here. 
You are growing pale and mopish. I intend to 
give a ball.” 

Ruth started. ‘A ball, father!” (She had 
given up the more endearing appellation of her 
childhood since that night.) “You must be 
jesting,” and she looked mournfully at her sable 
dress, the tears coming to her eyes. 

‘ By no means,” said Mr. Raymond rubbing 
his hands in great glee, “and here comes the 
proof that I am not going to shut up my fair 
daughter any longer.” 

Ruth looked up, and saw several men ap» 
proaching with boxes and crates. They were 
opened, and Mr. Raymond called her attention 
to lamps, mirrors, and other articles of rare value 
and elegance. 

Ruth clasped her hands in silence, and the 
tears, no longer to be restrained, fell into her Jap. 

“ Away to your room, girl!’ muttered Mr. 
Raymond, through his shut teeth. Ruth obey: 
ed without looking up. If she had— 

Evening came, and brought Clarendon. It 
was in vain for Ruth to conceal her distress, and 
as composedly as possible she told her lover of 
her father’s announcement. 

Clarendon’s brow clouded. ‘We must resist 
this singular idea,” he said, “if only for your 
father’s reputation.” 
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Mr. @yeem@im soon appeared in high spirits. 

He had been employed in writing cards of 
invitation in Ruth’s name, and goirg beyond 
the village, included many persons of distinc- 
tion in the city, to whom he was a stranger. 

Clarendon and Ruth urged their objections 
with as much delicacy as possible, but they 
seemed to fall back as if cast on ice, until Mr. 
Raymond turning fiercely to Clarendon ex- 
claiined— 

“Ttis not strange that you, sir, should wish to 
shutup Ruth asinanunnery. Had more eyes 
fallen on her she would not have been so lightly 
won.” 


“No, no,” answered Mr, Raymond, with a 
thoughtful air: “1 will bespeak your dress.” 

“As you please,” was Ruth’s ‘reply, and she 
retired to her own apartment to weep auew. 

On the evening before the dreaded day, as she 
and Clarendon were sitting together, with aclond 
of anxiety on their usuully serene faces, Mr. Ruy- 
mond entered. 

“Your dress has come, Ruth,” said he, fangh- 
ing. “Itisblack, too—” 

“ Dark as was chaos”— 

“Sir,” exclaimed Clarendon, interrupting 
him, as he saw the convulsive agitation of Ruth's 
features at her father’s levity ; * you trifle too far 


“Father,” exclaimed Ruth, her susceptible with your daughter's feelings; as my atfianced 


nature at length excited beyond control, « Ifyou 
care not for me, at least reflect a moment on this 
desecration of the dead. Look at that face,” and 
she pointed to her mother’s picture, “‘ which now 
gazes upon us as we dare to slight her memory 
before the world.” 

Mr. Raymond looked up at the picture. It 
was taken when he first brought his young bride 
to the shelter of his home, and her smile was one 
of light and joy. Ruth followed her father’s 
eyes asthey sought the portrait. What she then 
saw Clarendon knew not, but he heard a cry of 
terror, and caught her, not fuinting but trembling 
and powerless, as she sank at her father’s feet. 

From that day Ruth offered no obstacle to the 
féte, nor spoke of it to Clarendon, but gave her- 
self up, a passive spectator, to the elegant and 
costly decorations that were multiplying 
around. She often sighed deeply, yet tried to 
check her sighs, and talked to Clarendon and the 
children in secret of her mother. 

Clarendon looked on with bitterness, for al- 
ready the city rang with speculations on the 
Raymondféte. Ruth’s name, hitherto unknown, 
was noised with exaggerated expressions of her 
beauty and accumplishments, and an invitation 
to Miss Raymond’s ball was the envied objéct of 
the day. 

‘‘Ruth,” said her father to her, as the fairy 
preparations rose with all the beauty that wealth 
and taste could give, “What shall be your dress 
for the ball?” 

“I wish none but this, father,” satd she, 
tremulously pointing to her mourning suit, but 
seeing him look angrily she added, “I will ar- 
range some flowers in my hair, and that will look 
gaily enough.” 


| . 
' wife, Iclaim—” 


| Mr. Raymond darted a ferocious look—wasit 

| not the look?—at Clarendon, hissed a curse be- 

| tween his closed teeth, and left the room. 

| Clarendon,” said Ruth starting up, and lay- 

; ing her hand impressively upon his arm, “ I must 
not thwart my father’s will. I have swortr to it, 
and I will keep my word if.it leads me to the 
grave.” 

Ciarendon looked grieved and offended. 

“ Have I no claim then?” he asked. “ What 
wasthe value of the gift of youraffections, without 

| your confidence? You ure too tame, Miss Ray- 
| mond. The city teems with idle speculations, 
‘until you are a bye-word. I almost fear you 
love the miserable gewgaws that have changed 
this peaceful mansion into a show-house, since 
you have not had the resolution to stop this ex- 
hibition.” 

Clarendon’s spirit had all along chafed in 
respectful silence, and now that he spoke it was 
in bitterness. 

‘‘Now am I indeed miserable,” said Ruth 
mournfully detaining him, as he prepared to go. 
“While you gave me your confidence and re- 
spect, I had sunshine on my way, but now, 
now—és larendon, you must give me your 
confidencé. “ I know not how sorely I am to be 
tried, but I feel that nothing less than an over-mas- 
‘tering love will make you bear with me. Have 
faith in me; f implore you. I am endeavoring 
before God to act rightly, but I have a dark path 
to walk, the more dark to me, because my soul 
loves the open day. But you will trust me 
through it all; you will not take away. my sole 
help, next to God’s, your love.” 

Clarendon knew not how to interpret this 
wild language, but he saw the imploring eye 
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that were turned to his: he felt the tears that 
dropped from them, and the pressure of the hand 
pledged to be his own. Not long was the 
struggle between his light resentment and his 
affection, and he renewed his vows to love the 
trembling girl eternally, through weal or woe. 

The illaminated gardens already tlazed with 
light on the following evening, aud still Ruth sat 
in her mourning suit, detaining Rosalie by her 
side. Her heart was full of woe. 

“ Come, sister,” said the child, “put on my 
beautiful frock. It is covered with flowers. It 
is prettier than this black one.” 

“ But Rosalie,” said Ruth, “it is for mamma 
that we wear the black.” 

“ Poor mamma loved flowers,’’ said the little 
girl evasively. 

Ruth sighed heavily. 

“J won't wear it then, if it makes you sigh so,” 
said Rosalie, putting her arms round Ruth's 
neck. ‘‘Let us wear mamma’s black.” 

“ Are you dressed, Ruth ?” said Mr. Raymond 
ina hurried voice at the door. 

“Come in, father, and help me dress Rosalie,” 
said Ruth cheerfully, and in a moment she was 
on her knees, fastening the gay suit of the pleased 
child; her own mourning strangely constrasted 
with the new attire. 

Mr. Raymond looked gratified at the butterfly 
gnise of his little girl, and led her away. Just 
then a strain from the band provided for the 
orchestra swept along the passage. 

“ Music for the sacrifice!” sighed Ruth, gloom- 
ily unfolding the dress of rich silk velvet, 
selected by her father. 

“Tt was kind to let it be black,’’ she said 
bitterly. 

No light of gratified taste or vanity beamed 
from her eyes, as she stood in faultless propor- 
lions before her mirror with the folds of her dress 
falling gracefully around her; but her beautiful 
eyes were cast upward in mental prayer, and 
her voice murmured, ‘‘ thou knowest, mother, that 
Hove thee.” 

Again her father's footstep was at the door, 
and again she cheerfully bade him enter: He 
looked admiringly upon her, and presenting her 
abox, bade her open it. It contained a set of 
costly pearls, and she stood in silence, as he 
clasped them on her white neck, and rounded 
ams, and twined them in her hair. 

“She should be a princess,” he said exulting- 
ly, leading her to the drawing rooms. 


a thrill of wonder and pride as the exquisite appa- 
rition stood before him, and Ruth, forgetting her 
sorrows in his intense admiration, blushed and 
was glad. 

(To be continued. ) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER 26. 

Clarendon unhappy. Ruth and her Pastor. A 
Renewal of Vows. 

This was no time for Ruth’s sensibility to be 
awakened to mournful emotions. The diffused 
glow of the countless lamps, the exciting notes 
of the finely harmonized band, the constellation 
of female beauty and fashion, and her introduc- 
tion to statesmen, officers, and authors, filled her 
imagination, dazzled her eyes, elevated the tone 
of her conversation.and manners, and carried 
her away from her own exclusive sorrows. She 
might even have been lifted too far on this giddy 
height, have been too much elated by the novelty 
and brilliancy of the spectacle around her,had not 
the hurried motions of her father, perceptible 
only to herself, awakened her to the necessity of 
self-possession ; and it was this thought that gave 
a gentle dignity to her deportment, exalting her 
beyond the inexperienced girl to the considerate 
hostess. 

One individual, however, in that sparkling 
group, became grave and sad; and in proportion 
[a8 the light barks around him rose and floated on 
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the waves of excitement, did Clarendon moor up 





his kindlier feelings, and fallinto the shade. Who | 


that has looked in solitude on one lovely fave, lis- 
tened to a voice of tenderness and irust, seen 
the glad footsteps of welcome, and heard the 
parting sigh for him, for him alone, from his 
own peculiar treasure, but feels rifled when that 
treasure is exposed to the many? Again and 
again, as he perceived the admiration thatswelled 


in the atmosphere where Ruth moved, he thought | 
of her father’s taunt, “ Had more eyes seen her, 
she would not have been so lightly won.” Then | 
Ruth was such an exquisite listener, that she was | 
an involuntary flatterer. Ought she, thought he, | 


tolisten thus to others? Are strangers to share 
the look that has so long been imine alone? 
With what thoughtful interest her eyes are rai- 
sed to that talker! Heavens! can emotion dictate 
the sudden fall of those fringed lids? But she is 
led away to the dance,—a stranger touches her 


white fingers,—see her foot beating time to the | 


measure, and now she floats off like an air-touch- 
ed cloud, floats away from me! 


A look at her venerable friend, as his eyes were 
upraised to that beloved portrait, stirred up the 
dormant current of her feelings, and going tow. 
ards him she eagerly clasped his extended hand, 
He pressed hers tenderly, drew her closely tow. 
ards him, and read her countenance with his 
undimmed eyes, long and earnestly. Ruthstaod 
unquestioning-—unanswering, her only mo- 
tion a glance at her mother’s picture, her only 
utterance a deep, deep sigh. 

“ Poor child,” said the old man, pityingly, “{ 
am sure that allis right here,” and he laid his 
withered hand on her throbbing heart. 

“God bless you for your kind judgment,” 
said Ruth, sadly, “ all is right as yet between me 
and heaven.” 

The preluding strain of the dance for which 
Ruth was engaged, sounded from the room 
above. She hesithted for a moment, then sud- 
denly kneeling down by her pastor's side, whis- 
pered, 

“ Bless me before I go.” 

He bent over her, his gray locks falling amid 


Among the invited guests that night, was the | her pearl-crowned hair, as be murmured, 


clergyman of the village. Age still laid his hand 
gently on the old man, leaving his faculties free, 
and his affections kind, and he had enough of the 
cnriosity of human nature, mingled with his in- 
terest for the Raymonds, to carry him at an un- 
wonted hour to their residence. But when the 
illuminated garden burst upon his sight, and the 
music rolled upon his ear, he shrank back half 
alarmed, until the thought that Rath might meet 
him in some quiet corner, led him on, end with 
slow steps and a faltering mind, he entered the 
sitting parlor, the only apirtment, except Ruth’s 
and the nursery, unchanged in the elaborate ar- 
rangement. Exhausted by his walk, he took 
possession of the rocking-chair, so long occupied 
by the former mistress of the mansion, and with 
his eyes raised to her likeness, dwelt in reverie 
on many things, until aroused by the bounding 
footsteps of little Rosalie. The child paused as 
she saw him, and was soon on his kuee. 

“ Do you like my new frock ?” said she, point- 
ing out to him its embroidered flowers. 

The old man was silent and serious. 

“There now!” exclaimed Rosalie, pouting, 
that is like sister Ruth! when papa brought it 
home she cried, and said she loved mamma’s 
black the best.” 

The old man kissed Rosalie, and siniled kindly. 
Slipping from his knee, she ran to the dancing 
hall to tell Ruth he was there. 


“ God’s blessing be on you, my dear child,—a 
better gift than mine.” 

A brighter light than ever emanated from phy- 
sical charms shone around Ruth as she re-enter- 
ed the dancing-ball. Her form was erect, her 
step light, her eyes beamed forth a tremulous 
lustre, and her.whole air was elevated, as if an- 
gel-guests had cheered her on; and if shespoke 
less, the glittering sensibility of her face, and the 
softened tones of her voice, were doubly elo- 
quent. 

Clarendon saw this change, and fancying that 
the love of admiration iad wrought it, turned 
away and sighed bitterly. 

“Ob why,” he thought, “ was I indulged in the 
long sweet dream that she was mine only? Fool 
that I was to know so little of woman’s heart, a8 
to think its feathery sail would not bow before 
the breeze of novelty and fashion! and yet, who 
am I, that I should dare to appropriate the bright- 
est of heaven’s creatures to myself? She ought 
to be admired and prized. Can-the sun shine, 
and men not see the blaze?” 


Thus thinking, Clarendon walked toward the 
window to inhale the evening air, for he was oF 
pressed. Just then he felt a soft touch on his 
arm, and heard his name uttered by the voice 
whose lightest tones could thrill to his soul's 
depths. He turned, and his decision was 10” 
stantly made. “Ruth,” said he, rapidly, «will 
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you escape from these peopleand go with me | first affections, I renew the vow, and call upon 
for five minutes through the back path to the | Aer spirit, who sanctioned me then, to witness 
grotto 2”? from her angel-home how dearly, how undivi- 
° She looked at him a moment earnestly, and | dedly [ love you.” 

then quietly extricating herself from the crowd, , It was enough, and in expanding confidence 
soon found him by her side. He was silent dur- | they retraced their footsteps to the house. Was 
ing the short walk, but drew her arm through his, | the music changed? Was the air more free? 
and held her hand with a tenacious clasp. ‘I'he | Clarendon thought so as he gave himself up to 
stars looked forth bright and conque:ingly as | the fullassurance of requited faith. 

they receded from the illuminated paths, and the “ Det them love her! Let them adore her,— 
softened notes of the French horns came grace- She deserves it!” he thought, as in rapt enthusi- 
fully on the breeze. Butsights andsounds were 25™ he followed her with his eyes amid the throng, 
unnoted. On reaching the grotto Clarendon | “ but she is ming, mine only.” 





released the hand he held, and standing before CHAPTER 27. 
Ruth, addressed her in a voice of forced compo- The night succeeding the bail. 
sure. The half hour after a briliant party is one of 


“I find you to-night,” he said, “suddenly the inmost animated in the world, where a happy 
transformed,—a new creature. I sought and | fumily gather together, to reveal each his own 
won your affections in solitude, befure you knew | little experience, and let fall the tribute of sym- 
your own power, or the feebleness of my claims. | pathy into the social hoard. But there is no sad- 
Selfishly forgetting the demands of society, I. der season to the care-worn. The dying lamps, 
never dreamed how gloriously my forest-flower mocking the late universal blaze, the deep si- 
would burst forth before the world; but now the lence, succeeding to animate voices and thrilling 
illusion is dissolved. I find you by acclamation ™usic, the spoiled banquet, the broken wreaths, 
the idol of the crowd. I find you fitted for this the laggard footsteps of sleepy attendants, all 
new sphere by a natural grace, that raises you Joi in melancholy resemblance to the soul’s de- 
even above the forms of fashion; and Ruth, serted festivals of hope and joy. 

pardon me, Ruth, but your sparkling eyes, your © With half shut eyes Ruth threw herself upon 
glowing cheeks, your airy footsteps, say that you & fauteuil, awaiting her father’s good-night. 
prize this new-found, fairy land of existence.— Many hopes rushed up into the lite space, in 
What then is my duty? I, who have appfopri- which her reflections turned from the past scene 
ated your young affections perhaps too soon, too of fascinating enchantment, to the present aspect 
engrossingly ? Here, on the very spot where I. of desolation. A quiet home with Clarendon was 
sought them, I leave them free. No bitter taunt in her reverie. She felt how grateful it would 
shall again tell me, that you were “tightly won.” | De t© her fond heart, when his just tuste could 
I will not say how my heart will be riven by regulate her more enthusiastic mind, when his 
this sacrifice, how the world, where the star of ‘™¥® affection could fill up the wants of her exis- 
your loveliness is to culminate, will to me be dark tence. “How superior he is to the many,” 
and cheerless. 1. will crush these selfish feelings, thought she, as her fancy brought him before her 
and bear my sentence like a man.” in manly beauty, and intellectual power! Even 
among those reputed great and accomplished, 
I see but bin!” 

“Tam glad he doubted me!” she exclaimed 
aloud clasping her hands with girlish ardor. 
“Tf he had not, { could not have told him again 
how inexpressibly dear he is to me!”’ 

She was recalled from her momentary ecstacy, 


d ’ by seeing her father treading on tiptoe through 
oeslook temptingly? So much the more thank- the passage, 1s if searching for some concealed 


ful am 1 for this good, strong arm,” (and she en- object. As he observed her, he put his finger on 
twined her own in his,) “to hold me amid its his lip in token of silence, and she saw in his face 
vanities. Alfred,” continued she, (and her words, | the terrible concentration of his fiercest passions. 
losing their playfulness, rose to a sweet solem- Approachiug her sofily, he asked in a low but 
nuty,) “ Here, on the spot where 1 gave you my | wild tone,— 


There was a very slight pause before Ruth re- 
plied, but when her voice was heard, its truth- 
fulness was worth a thousand oaths. 


“Teannot thank you, Alfred,” she said, “for 
releasing me from my voluntary bondage. The 
cage of your love is too bright and golden for 
me to wish to fly away. And what if the world 
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** Have youseen him? Have you seen him?” 

“ Seen whom, father?” asked Ruth. 

So, you are not in the plot,” said he, looking 
hardly at her, “but darker deeds than this have 
come to light. If you are not in the plot, I must 
forewarn you. Lovkhere, child,” continued he, 
coming close to her ear, “if a man, (I don’t say 
who,) comes to your bedside with a dagger, take 
this gunpowder, and lay a train to my door. 
['ll fix him in five minutes.” ‘“ Holla, there!” 
he cried, aga fancied figure crossed his imagina- 
tion, and with a wild spring he dashed at one of 
the windows. 

An instantaneous, an almost preternatural 
calmness took possession of Ruth. Going to- 
wards him she looked steadfastly in his face, and 
said resolutely, “‘ Father, come here.” He obey- 
ed her without remonstrance, and she drew him 
by the hand to a seat beside her. 

“ Father,’’ said she, ‘‘ we have not talked over 
this gay ball yet,” and she began to discuss cheer- 
fully the events of the evening. It was very 
singular to perceive the ease and grace with 
which his thoughts reverted to more gentle 
themes, and when Ruth kissed him and retired 
to rest he was as docile as a child. 

But it was not thus with her. The struggle 
had been too violent to pass off without reaction. 
Shutting her door, she threw her arms above 
her head, clasped them wildly, trod her room 
fiercely, and muttered, “‘ mad! mad! mad?!” She 
strained her sight as if there were some object to 
blast her in the distance, and every sound seem- 
ed a dread snmmons to her afrighted ears. 

After a waile this nervous terror passed away, 
a cold perspiration stood on her forehead, and 
she became calin. 

Her first regulated impulse, even at that late 
hour, was to goto the library, and examine a 
medical book on the subject of insanity. It was 
a piteous spectacle to see the poor girl, still ar- 
rayed in the rich costume of the ball room 
conning over, in solitary misery, the stages of a 
father’s mental derangement. Too surely were 
they traced there, and rising from her melan- 
choly task, pale but collected, she returned to her 
bedroom. 

Jt was surprising to her at first, to reflect on 
her mother’s blindness to the real cause of her 
sorrow, but when she traced the gradual de- 
velopement of the disease, and how under the 
class denominated malevolens, it had wreaked its 
force in hatred to one individual, leaving the 
faculties free on every other subjeci, she was re- 
conciled to this apparent ignorance. 


Tee, SS ene ceent 
But who would be the next object of this 
delirious hostility, was now her thought, and she 
shuddered as it crossed her mind. Was she to 
tell Clarendon that she was in the power ofa 
madman, and that madman her own father? 
Then she remembered her singular command 
over him, when despite of her terror that night, 
her instinctive resolution caused her to address 
him with a tone of authority. Then recalling her 
vow, it seemed to her that this very power was 
given herto shield him and keep his infirmities 
from the world. 

‘Nothing but heaven can guide me,” she 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ nothing but trust in God 
in this wild and dreary hour. Mother, look down 
upon me! Father of mercies, pity me, for I am 
most low, most wretched.” Then sinking on her 
knees, her heart, but not her lips, arose in 

prayer, 

Rising more calin, she uniastened the pearls 
from her hair. It seemed an age since her 
father placed them there, so varied and deep had 
been the excitement of tke last hours, such wild 
‘transitions from what the world calls joy and 
triumph to the heart’s deep, unhoping woe. 
Who that saw her treading her hall like the 
genius of delight, could fancy her as she stood 
now, pale, stricken, comfortless? Sleep had 
settled on the world, eyes, undeserving pet- 
chance of repose, were now calmly closed, and 
soft visions beguiling their rest, while she, the 
pure, the loving, the glad, (when joy could smile,) 
kept her vigil of alarm and grief. 

But grief and alarm, wild and wakeful though 
they be, must yield to God’s blessed nightly min- 
ister, and poor Ruth sank to sleep, and forgot 
her woes. Yet her grief though deep was not 
permitted to be of long duration; she was 

awakened by the rattling of the lock of her door, 
| and opening her eyes saw her father. He was 
wrapt in his dressing gown, and held in sone 
handa light, and in the other a pistol. Advan- 
cing to the bed-side he leaned over ber and 
whispered,— ; 

“J have seen him from my window; he 8 
just under the shrubbery witha drawn dagger!” 

“ Who, father, for heaven’s sake, who?” cried 
Ruth atarting up. 

“ Alfred Clarendon,” shouted he with his 
wildest look of hate, ‘‘I warned you before.” 
Then springing to the window, he discharged 
his pistol into the shrubbery, and Ruth sank of 
her pillow with a piercing cry. 

( To be continued. ) 
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LUVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMUND. 
CHAPTER 28. 
The departure. 

The cry with which Ruth tirew herself on her 
pillow, was followed by such a gush of untem- 
pered misery as angels must almost weep to wit- 
ness. Her father had suddenly retired, and 
though he had pursued an imaginary victim, yet 
what :night not even a few hours unfold of 
dreadful reality? Rosalie still slept, the fatigue 
of the preceding night wrapping her in un- 
Wonted repose. Ruth pressed her cheek tender- 
ly, as the dawning light fell upon her innocent 
slumbers. 

“ Alas, alas!” thought the miserable girl, “what 
ifthis precious child be the next victim to her 
father's delirious vengeance? What can shield 
her helplessness from his insane strength? 
Blessed mother, well was it that your gentle 
spirit fled early from this fearful strife! Look 
down, and shield this little one !’”’ 

The possibility of such a painful visitation from 
her father, as that she had been contemplating, 
made the thought of him horrible to her imagina- 
tion, coupling it with every association of disgust 
anddread. She strove to master her feelings.called 
Up the filial piety of her nature, and strengthened 


it by the aid of reason; but the idea of mere 

brute power levelled against the fragile and 

beautiful being so peculiarly thrown on her pro- 

tection, chilled her habit of dutiful affection. 

Restless and wretched sbe dressed herself, even 

atthat early hour, and locking the door on the 

little sleeper, went down stairs. The domestics 

were not yet risen, and the few shutters her 

father had thrown open, revealed the faded wreck 

of the luxurious yesterday. It may seem singus 

lar, that she felt no personal fear, but there are 

many examples which justify this kind of confi- 

dence in those intimately associated with the im 

sane. Passing through the other apartments, she 
entered the common parlor, and saw her father. 

He sat in her mother’s rocking-chair, with his 
hands hanging listlessly by his side, and his 

whole attitude characterized by an overwhelm: 
ing despondency; all the daughter was roused 
within her; her harsher feelings gave way, and 
the full tide or tenderuess flowed anew. She 

stood close beside him, and gently putting her 
hand on his head, drew it towards her, and bent 
her lips to his forehead. He sighed heavily, but 
allowed his head to lean against her bosom, and 
her arms to enfold him. 

“« My dear father,” said Ruth, ‘“‘ youseem very 
unhappy.” 

He looked up inher face and replied slowly, 

“Tam a murderer.” 

The poor girl shuddered and trembled in every 
limb, even while conscious of the illusion, but 
caressed him more tenderly, for his melancholy 
tone and looks kept alive her awakened sensi 
bility. But suddenly pushing her away he said,—~ 

“'The officers of justice will be here in an hour. 
We must have the start of them and be gone.” 

*« Where are we to go?” inquired the bewilder- 
ed Ruth. 

He looked cunningly as he said, “‘ We do not 
tell our secrets to woman, all your business is to 
be readv.” 

“« Delay one day only; but ome day, father,” ens 
treated Ruth. 

** She would have me hung!” he mattered, “1 
thought you loved me, Ruth,” he continued de» 
pondingly. 

“I do love you, father,” she exclaimed eatnest: 
ly, talting his hand. 

He brushed away the hair from her forehead, 
and looked at her kindly as he said,— 

“You will not betray your poor father, then; 
though the whole world forsake me, you will not? 
You have been a good child, since the first mo- 
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ment you lay helpless in wy arms, but [tell you,” 
and he pathis month close to her ear with a shout, 
“ Tkilled him. Now will you not leave me to be 
hung?” 

“Twill never betray or leave you, my dear 
father,” said Ruth soothingly, “but you aust 
drive away these gloomy thoughts.” 

Mr. Raymond did not appear to listen to her. 

“We shail have to ride by the gibbet,” he 
muttered. “T have heard it creaking and clatter- 
ing ever since—you know when. But guick, 
Ruth, quick,” he urged burryingly, “if you 
would not see your father swinging like a felon. 
They mean to wait for no forms; blood for 
blood is the cry.” 

Ruth rushed to her apartment for a moment’s 
thought. Whatcould she do? The rapidity of 
her father’s resolution and movements allowed 
no pause; her only hope was, that change of 
scene might have a salutary effect on his disease. 
Cailing the housekeeper, she stated to her, as 
calmly as possible, that circumstances of impor- 
tance made it necessary for her father to begin a 
journey immediately. She endeavored to re- 
collect every circumstance important to the com- 
fort of the household, but not until it became 
impossible to delay longer could she speak oflittle 
Rosalie. 

“You must not awake her,” she said, trying 
to speak cheerfully. “until Lam gone, and then 
tell her that I will send a doll and some books 
from the city." She dared not trust aleok at the 
child. 

Ruth's next movement wasto write two letters. 
The first was the followng to her old pastor. 

“My respected Friend—A very pressing ewer- 
gency calls my father from home, and he wishes 
me to accompany him. I am somewhat com- 
forted in this sudden arrangement by the belief 
that you will interest yourself in our little group. 
Let me ask you to see them often, and to pray 
with them and for me. 

With affectionate respect, 
Your Rurn Raysoxp.” 

Over the uext sheet Ruth paused a mumient, 
pressed her hand anxiously to her forehead, louk- 
ed upward as if for aid which earth could not 
give, and then without faltering wrote on—~ 


you theearliestinformation. Your safety, thank 
heaven, is secured by this determination. Keep 
from my father’s presence at all hazards, and 
fear nothing for me. He regards me with the 
utmost tenderness, and [can control him in most 
things. Perhaps change of scene will benefit 
him. IfLhad only time to consult you or a phy- 
sician—even good Dr. Gesner is absent. Iinust 
look to heaven now, for earth can scarcely aid 
me. My father’s movements seem like a kind of 
fate, they are so imperative. 

Dear Alfred, my heart is very sad at the 
thought ofleaving you thus. I can fancy all your 
surprise and sorrow. And musf you have a 
sorrow that I may not sooth? That was to have 
been my privilege. Is not mine a most peculiar 
grief? I must not dwell on it. I will think of 
your love and solace myself in its faithfulness. 
I willrecal the gretto scene, and live over again 
in the memory. 2 

My little Rosalie is sleeping. I dare not look 
ather. You willsee her often—she will talk to 
you of me. 

Dear, dear Alfred, beware how you follow me! 
1 will not answer for your life a moment if you 
do. Ihave a fearful security now. He thinks 
you dead. Oh, my beloved, whata desert would 
this world be to me, if that were true! I must 
keep away tears from my father’s sight, so I will 
write no more lest they should fall. Your 
own : R. BR.” 
As Ruth closed and sealed this letter, and gave 
it to the housekeeper to be presented to Claren- 
don at his evening visit, the reality of her depar- 
ture was made but too evident by the sound of 
trunks in the hall, and the carriage drawing up 
to the door. 

She looked despairingly from her window, 
over the beautiful landscape, on the hills aud 
vales of her childhood, so calm in their morn- 
ing brightness. Ft was the first time she had ever 
left her home; it washer world. Oh how differ 
ent from the wilderness on which she was about 
to be thrown! She looked to the distant trees 
that hid her mother’s grave, to the garden where 
every walk, every blossom was hallowed by some 
tender association; and then with deeper emo 
tion turned to her own apartment, the shrine of 


{have only a few moments to tell you, my | her life's treasures. Rosalie still slept the ut 
best beloved, a sad wild story. that will rend your | conscious, blessing sleep of childhood on the bed 
heart. My father is insane. He believes that | where Ruth’s infantile repose had been shed, 
he has murdered you, and that he is pursued by | where her heart hed beat to happiness, where her 
officers of justice. We leave home immediate- | tears had been dried. She crushed down ber 


Jy, in what direction [ know not, but will give | 


| apirit of woe, and with a stifled sigh closed the 
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door on the slumbering child, without venturing 
to imprint a parting kiss on her cheek. 

Her father appeared to have recovered his self- 
possession in the necessity of immediate exertion. 
His orders were clear though hurried, and _his , 
pecuniary arrangements well regulated. The | 
domestics gathered with wondering eyes about | 
the passage, some with a significant expression 
of sadness. Mr. Raymond handed Ruth to the 
carriage, and took his seat beside her. Then as 
the horses started, herubbea his hands exultingly 
and exclaimed, 

“Safe, safe!” | 

The trial of filial love was consummated. ; 

(To be continued.) | 
__—_——————————————————<>*=£—*— 
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LOVE'S PROGRESS, OR RUTIL RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER 29, 


Clarendon's visit to the village. A letter. An 
interview. 


Clarendon lefthome for his accustomed evening 
excursion, in one of those moods that belong only 
to youth. His thoughts bounded from a happy 
pastonly to revel in a blissful future; poetry 
burst from his lips, classical images clustered in 
his imagination, and when he felt bimself alone 
on the road-side that led to the residence of his 
beloved, he leaped and sang aloud in the mere 
bnoyancy ofhis joy. Nature seemed in sympa- 
thy with hishapptness. The slanting sunbeatns 
gave a golden glory to the waving fields, the 
birds trilled forth their vesper songs, and heaven 
smiled throughout its aznre depths. 

Ashe entered the gate it swang to with the ac- 
customed sound, that was wont to summon 
Ruth to meet him with her radiant welcome. 
le looked eagerly towards the portico. 

Not there! Where was the waved handker- 
chief, where the flowing garments, where the 
bright hair tinged with the evening sunbeam, 
where the springing step, the extended hand, the 
loving smile? He trod the piazza with a lover's 

pang, opened the closed door, and stole softly to 
| the parlor to surprise and chide the truant girl. 
|It was deserted, and he rang the bell. The 
‘housekeeper appeared with Ruth’s letter, and 
giving it with a silent curtesy retired. He tore 
it open, and his eyes ran wildly over the fearful 
contents. Whata revelation of misery! The 
floor seemed to fail beneath his feet, a deadly 
paleness overspread his countenance, he gasped 
for breath, and thoroughly unmanned, fell pant- 
ing into the nearest chair, beating his breast in 
the agony of suffocation. Deep was that heart- 
struggle, and it was not unti) he heard the sweet 
voice of Rosalie at his side, that gentler nature 
conquered and gave him relief ina burst of im- 
passionedtears. The child climbed an his knees, 
threw her arms around his neck, and wept in 
sympathy. 

Recovering from the first tumult of sorrow, a 
few mournful questions were asked and answer- 
ed, and he was left alone, the light-hearted girl 
seeking gayer companionship. How every ob- 
ject around him spoke of his beloved! There 
was the book in which he had read to her; the 
song he had Jast brought her lay by her guitar, 
while her open work-box, rifled of some of its 
_useful prettinesses by her present wants, still re- 
| tained many a little token of its owner’s taste and 
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industry. IIe took up the precious trifles and 
pressed them to his lips and forehead, and then a 
sudden sting of anguish shooting through his 
frame, he sprang up and rushed through the 
garden to the grotto. How still, how deathly 
still, was that sucred spot! 
most audible. Was this the place where she had 
so lately stood, living, glowing, loving? The 
same stream was flowing on, the saine trees 
murmured in the breath of evening, the saine 
flowers sent up their perfume on the breeze, but 
aif was changed to him! fis sou! sickened, his 
knees trembled, he threw himself'on the gronnd 
and groaned aloud. 

But Clarendon had cultivated a trnst in 
Providence amid life’s sunshine, and now it 
came to him tnsought amid its storms. 
of'imercy was heard whispering to his withered 
soul. Resisted at first by the fearful tempest of 
despair it murmured again and again “ peace, 
peace” in that dreary hour, and at length he bent 
before God in prayer. 

A dreary week passed away, and he received 
the following letter from Ruth. 

“Lhave purposely avoided writing, my own 
Alfred, lest you should follow me, and expose 
yourselfto danger. Be comforted, my father is 
caimand happy. Iamsurprised at the resources 
of his mind, now that circumstances have thrown 
us into such intimate connexion. He is recalling 
the poetry of youth, and then he speaks with such 
tenderness of my blessed mother! Qh Alfred, 
will not this_glorious temple of mind be restored 
to perfectsymmetry? I have not yet mentioned 
your name to him, but in some calm and happy 
moment I will tell him that you live and love us 
still. 

“Qur movements are erratic, for he loves to 


lis pulses were al- 


A voice | 








would it not be heaven on earth to enjoy your 
love unembuarrassed by the affictions that sur- 
round me? My poor, poor father! 
Farewell, think of me in prayer, 
R. R” 

Could any thing have caused Ruth to forget 
the peculiar trials of her destiny, they would 
have been eradicated in the lofty and sublime 
associations, excited by the magnificent scenery 
on the Kaatskill mountains, the Pisgah which 
shows so fair a land of American promise; and 
in truth, hope and courage did wait like minister. 
ing angels around her, and her filial love scemed 
meeting its reward inthe springing lightness of 
her young bosom. 

On one afternoon, those long, luxurious, balmy 
afternoons of 2 highland summer, Ruth and her 
father strolled far trom the mountain house on 
the rugged and romantic road to the Kaatskill 
Fells, with which they had already become thmi!. 
iar; Mr. Raymond from the restlessness of his 
mind seeking novelties in the surrounding paths, 
and Ruth finding in natural scenery the best re- 
source for the indulgence of her “thick coming 
fancies.” Wearied with their rambling exeur- 
sion, they seated themselves on a rock to enjoy 
the gathering radiance about the setting sun, 
trusting to the moonlight, and their knowledge of 
the road, for their safe return. They satin view 
of the Falls, the sound of its deep plunge swell- 
ing around, the wild and warm-toned light 
among the moving clouds glorifying the clear fir- 
mament, while mountain and ravine lay still as if 
meekly awaiting day’s parting blessing. Fascin- 
ated by the scene, the father and daughter drank 


inthe thousand revelations of nature. as they 
| burst from the changing heavens and the tinted 


linger where the beautiful and wild blend in, 


natural scenery, and I am only too ha to aid ; hee 
ys y PPY | heart, asshe turned her earnest face to its disk. 


his mental repose amid auch favorable scenes. 
We shall visit Trenton and Niagara. I am al- 
most jealous of this enjoyment apart from you. 
We who have traversed together God’s humbler 
natural walks with such sympathy, should go 
hand in hand to the mounts of his glory. But I 
encourage myself in this privation with the 
thought, that Ishall be better fitted for your com- 
panionship after this test of my fortitude and 
principles, than if [had glided from the retreats 
of a tranquil home to a life of love and repose 
with you, and why should be entitled to heaven 
on earth, more than the myriads who have borne 
the cross of suffering and care before me? And 


earth, and sat until the large round moon trod 
calmly up the eastern sky. 
A holy tenderness dilated Ruth’s trusting 


| Other objects around her had no immediate 


association with her lover; but the moon, the 
classic moon, how often had she raised her eyes 
towards that fair circle with him! Her father sat 
calmly by her, and placing her hand in his. with- 
out waiting his bidding, she began a song dear to 
Clarendon. Her voice rose melodiousiy on the 
stillness, bearing her heart’s harmony on every 
tone. 

“Father,” she said, (for the time seemed fitting 
to her,) ‘do you know who loves that song?” 

“T love it, my darling,” was his reply, and his 
hand gently pressed hers. ‘It suits well the 
pathos of your voice.” 
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© Mfred Clarendon ta 
r . 1 n} ze 
fulteringiv. 

Alas, poor Ruth! 





ht it to me,” said she 





No sooner had that name 
eseaped hey Hips, than a fierce wild yell from her 
faber pierced herean, ringing and echoing from 
hiland deptas bis eves glared blastingly in the 
moonbeuus, he tossed bis arms furiously tn the 
air, aiid starting froa her side dashed away amid 
te gluon of a neighbesing thicket. 

Ruth with outspread hands screamed wildly 
jorhis retarn, and was springing to follow hin, 
when suddenly a form,closcly enveloped in a 
do:k stood beside her, her name was uttered in 
well known accents, and she was pressed to 
Clayendows heart. Coneealing her hastily in 
the shade of the rock, he threw himself at her 
feet, with pleading eyes and clasped hands, 
weing ber te return with him. 

“Come withni:, Ruch,” he said, “and let me 
protect you by the right, which in happier days 
you premised to delegate to me. [swear to you,” 
he urved, as he saw the mournful dental in her 
expressive face, “ that 1 too will be a wanderer 
while you are in this peril. Yon wonld pity me 
if you knew the horrible fancies that attend me 
wheabsge you not; unless f watch at a distance 
the heavenly repose of your face, life grows a 
bavden. Ob let me then bathe my spirit in its un 
conscious sweetness, let ne only hear your voice 
and queuch the thirst of my soul in its delicious 
melody, and Lean live, and my dreams will be 
almost of heaven. 'Then come, dear, dear Ruth; 
escape while all is well, while this precious hand 
warm with life and pulsation rests thas within 
uy own, Coie te atranguil home, where my 
anus can sniekl you, my love comfort you. Look 
onme, beloved, and say that you will be mine.” 

* f cannot leave ny father,” 
scarcely audible tone. 

“Youn must leave him, it is your duty,” 


said Ruth in a 


said 





Clarendon impetaously. “fs be not a mad- 
man? Who will guarantee that this delicate 
frame trembling even by my side shall be free 
from his violence? Efeaven and earth! What 
shall Tsay to move yon?” he exclaimed pressing 
his forehead with his clasped hands“ Have 
pity on ane! My heart is rent with love and 
Where, gentle and blessed girl, should 
your shelter be but in my arms?” 

Where indeed, thonght Ruth, and she leaned 
her head likea trusting child against his bosous, 
and gave herself up to the overflowing tender- 
ness of her agitated heart. 

“You are, vou will be mine own Rath,” he 
whispered trinmphantly. “ You will repay niglits 
and days spent only inthe thought of you, by 
your confiding love. Iwill be as ason to your 
father if he will reecive iny love, ifnoi, there are 
asylums where—” 

Ruth started from his arms, a look of intense 
and mournfal indignation revealing her inmost 
feelings, and with repulsing hauds 
fron her. 


terror. 


thrust: him 
“ God be thanked,” she said wildly, 
“for this cruel remembrance! Tmight perchance 
have faltered without it in my better purposes. 
Away, tempter! ‘The only asylum for my father 
is near lis child’s breaking heart.” 

Then. as if fearing her harshness might tec 
much wound the feelings of her lover, she turned 
to him mournfully, aud took his drooping hand 
within her own. 

Just then her father’s voice was heard as he 
issued from the thicket, chiming a careless song, 
and then he called her name. 

One long, earnest embrace as if death were to 
ens was given by that wretched pair; then 
Ruth tore herself away, and Clarendon wrapped 
closely in his cloak followed them cautiously 
through the wild pathway to the Hotel. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER 30TH, AND LAST. 
Trenton Falls. 
Mr. Raymond grasped Ruth’s arm with un- 
conscious roughness, and hurried her on, now 
looking about with a wild air ef expectation,.and 
then langhing with childish vacancy. As the full 
moonlight shone on his features, his anxious child 
saw a change from their recent expression of 
tender regard, to the hard, cold tone which had 
characterized them in his periods of excitement. 
They were -not yet marked by hate, thank God 
heloved her still, but the maniac began to be de- 
twitped more distinctly, and when she saw that 
asa tear dropt on his hand from her eyes, he 
held it up te the moonbeams and laughed and 
cried “hurra!’ she knew that sympathy was 
gone. She felt that she stood. beneath a lava 
mountain, heaving to its explosion, but the Chris- 
tian habit of her mind referred all things to a 
presiding Deity, and when her eyes had turned 
upward a moment, and her lips :hoved in almost 
involuntary prayer, her fluttering heart grew 
calm. Something of joy, too, played over her 
troubled spirit, at the idea of Clarendon‘s vicinity ; 
itseemed as if another Providence were watch- 
ing over her. - And what felt that covert wan- 
derer, as he saw the flutter of her garments, and 
remembered the pressure of her trembling form? 
The moonlight glory was no longer sought for 
inspiration—the mountains-uplifted thair noble 
heights unheeded, for the fair vision of his heart 
was before him, in her youth and loveliness. 
And now Ruth and her father are once more 
on their bright and beautiful Hudson, while the 
" boat treads her way like an untired courser. He 
was comparatively calm, and nature, like a sweet 
testorer, healed her- wounded heart. The blue 
massy hills as they heaved heaven-ward, lent her 
akindred strength, and engendered a lofty re. 
pase,—a trust that He who created and ruled the 
Universe would guard and love her, and thus she 
became calm as a part of that great and exquisite 
whole. : 
The deportment of Clarendon was of the 


most cautious and delicate character; though, 


invisible he contrived to spread an atmosphere 
of tendernessaround her. Books were laid on 
her table with marked passages, or flowers that 
she best loved; and sometimes a deep full sigh, 
and a whispered name, when none were near, 
told the story of watchful affection. Dear and 
romantic was the charm of this intercourse, lend- 
ing a precious interest to existence, and calming 
the tumult of her filial cares. 

Atlength they arrived at Trenton Falls, that 
glorious handiwork of triumphant nature. With 
what innocent yearnings did Ruth sigh for Cla- 
rendon to lead her stepsto this sublime revela- 
tion of the Omnipotent! As she sat musing in the 
parlor of the Hotel, her father entered hurriedly, 
and one look revealed to her that he must have 
seen her lover. 

As he stood before her with shut teeth, glaring 
eyes and rigid form, she rose and clasped her 
hands imploringly, forgetting, in the horror of 
the moment, to use the slight authority which 
she yet held over him. He said nothing, but 
drew her arm within his own, and almost dragged 
her through the woods to the steep stairway, 
which descends to the bottom of the ravine. The 
sky was ominous with flitting clouds, and the 
gushing waters Jooked sternly beneath the scow]- 
ing heavens. An undefined dread crept over 
Ruth as she saw the narrow ledge on which she 
was to tread, where the rolling stream dashed- to 
her very footsteps, and the jutting rocks, soared 
up on either side, as if to shut a death-cry from 
the world. In such a spot, love should lead 
with fond and careful tread, soothing the over- 
wrought heart with tones of tenderness, but poor 
Ruth’s arm was grasped by a maniac; one step, 
and the whirling abyss would close on her for- 
ever. Her father released her a moment. and 
stood sternly contemplating the grandeur of the 
spectacle; at length-he spoke, and his words 
grew eloquent. 

‘« Ruth,” he said, solemnly, “seems it not as if 
unseen spirits haunted these cliffs? It would be 
a noble place to die. No need for man to raise 
monuments here. Let others go to groves, and 
gardens, and streams, where the rose blushes, 
and the lily pales, and rainbows rest, and skies 
throw out their western glow, and sea-shells 
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whisper; where woodland melody resounds, and 
the clear stars glisten, and the moonlight floats 
in joy;—let others sleep, if they will, beneath 
chiselled marble wet by human tears, but give 
me a grave like this, amid clouds and gloom, 
where the veil is rent from stormy nature, and 
let my requiem be these cataract voices. Take 
me, take me,” he muttered softly asif appealing 
to some distant object, and then waving his arms 
in passionate gestures, he stopped witha wild 
harra, that rolled by the cliffs, and came back in 
fearful echoes. 


Clarendon, protected by the dense foliage 
above, had been an unseen spectator of this 
phrenzy. With clenched hands, and firmly 
braced feet, he stood prepared for some frightful 
catastrophe, and when that echoed hurra reached 
him,and he saw Mr. Raymond about to carry 
Ruth onward by the dangerous passes below, 
unable longer to contain his feelings, he bounded 
down the steps like a maddened wolf. Had the 
rocks around him lifted their giant heads, and 
cried forbear, his impulse would have prevailed. 
With an almost phrenzied voice he cried,— 

“Ruth, Ruth, I adjure you by the God of 
Heaven, not to peril your life with a madman.” 


Fatal precipitance! Mr. Raymond without 
reply, caught his helpless child im his arms, and 
asif buta feather’s weight lay there, leapt along 
the slippery way. He passed the frowning 
rocks, where trees rooted in the fissures, seemed 
reeling to their fall, sprang the awful projections 
where the bounding waves dashed the dress of 
his trembling burden, and paused not, even on 
the brink of those frightful steeps, where the re- 
sistless torrent ran in its terrible strength below. 
Clarendon too pressed on, heedless of every 
obstacle, reckless of butone thought, to save tbe 
beloved of his heart. Once Ruth opened her 
eyes, and though unappalled by the threatening 
rocks, or the whirling waters, she met her father’s 
gaze in its fixed and angry glare, and closed 
them again with sick and dizzy terror. 

They had nearly reached that fatal spot, sacred 
to sad memories, where a plighted bride, and a 
child fresh in the budding promise of life met 
each their tragic doom, when Mr. Raymond 
heard his pursuer close uponhis steps. On he 
sprang, more impetuously. Helooked back;— 
nearer, closer. Again he looked, and glared 
with his maniac eyes. Clarendon’s outspread 
arms were near him, and he heard his desperate 
ery ;— 


“Ruth, my bride, my affianced one, I will die 


with you or save you.” 

The madman laughed tauntingly, and his wild 
hurra echoed again from cliff to cliff, ere he 
bounded over that fearful point. One spring, 
and the father and daughter sank where the whirl- 
pool sends across its bubbling foam. Clarendon 
threw his length along the edge of the slimy rock 
with his head over the waters, and braced his 
feet against a projecting point within his reach. 
Oh the intense, the life-long agony of that instant 
of time, before Ruth’s garments were seen above 
the torrent. He clutched at them as with a 
death-grasp, but the maniac father struggled for 
his prize. Awful was thecontest; twice he rose 
with his blasting look of hate full on Clarendon, 
then sank, and the gurgling waters closed over 
him forever. 


“God receive him to his peace,” murmured 
Clarendon, as he drew, with an effort inspired 
by despair, the insensible form of his beloved to 
his arms. He carried her to a broader shelf of 
the rock, where the dashing spray pursied {nem 


| more faintly; then wringing the water from her 


hair, and wrapping her in his cloak, he called her 
by every endearing name to awake to life and 
love. He had never seen her cheex untinged by 
the hue of health, never touched her hand but its 
soft warmth had spoken of life, now that cheek 
was pale as the foam that quivered over her 
father’s corpse, her hand lay motionless and cold 
within his own; and that hair too,'that shining 
hair, the simplest twine of which was like 
threads of gold to him, strewed the bare rock 
in its luxuriance. He chafed her hands, and 
laid his cheek to hers, and felt for the beating of 
the heart so late responding to his own. Sen- 
sation slowly returned, and without unclosing 
her eyes she whispered “ father.” ‘Clarendon 
gently pressed her hand, and laid his lips to her 
damp forehead in silence. 

‘‘] will never desert you, father,” said the half 
unconscious girl. “If Llove Alfred Clarendon, 
Tean still be faithful to you. Ihave sworn it to 
my blessed mother.” 

Asshe spoke large tears stcle from beneath her 
closedlids. Clarendon essayed to speak, but he 
felt choked. The unformed words died gasp- 
ingly away, and he covered his face in unutte- 
rable emotion. Gradually her eyes unclosed; 
atfirstthe cold high cliffs, and dashing torrent 
alarmed her, then she saw Clarendon anda bright 
warm blush of joy rushed over her face like sud- 
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den sunbeams on snow. Then a deeper con- 
sciousness followed, as he pressed her fondly to 
his heart, and she attempted to rise from his arms; 
but embarrassed by a feeling of her weakness, 
she sank back helplessly, and a sudden shade 
crossing her countenance exclaimed,— 

“My father?” 

“TI cguld not save you both, dearest,” said 
Clarendon, in a low tone bending over her with 
deep emotion, and pointing mournfully to the 
cataract as it came foaming by where the lost 
victim fell. 

Astrong hysteric cry burst from the unhappy 
girl, and forgetting her weakness she sprang to 
her feet, and stretched out her arms to the rush- 
ing streams as if they could give back the lost, 
the dead. 

“God knows how willingly I would have 
given my life for his,” said Clarendon, “a life 
valueless to me, if you are nothappy.” And as 
he spake, he knelt on the rock beside her, and 
bowed his head in his hands. 

“ My poor father” said Ruth wildly, unheeding 
her lover’s prostrate sorrow, “You sleep be- 
neath the monuments you asked. The tears of 
love can never indeed fall on your grave.” 

Clarendon gently forced her from the scene. 
She leaned upon hisarm ashe guided her feeble 
steps along the dangerous way, and her piteons 
moans touched his inmost seul. At length, 
seeming to recal the ties that bound them, and 
resisting the selfishness of her grief, she bent her 
cold cheek to his hands, and burst into tears. 

“Do not think me ungrateful for the life you 
have preserved,” she said, in sobbing accents. 
“Do not think that I love you less when I 
weep for my father.” 

“My poor suffering Ruth!” said Clarendon, 
soothing her like a child, but addressing her as a 
noble-minded woman, “In this wild scene and 
atthis fearful hour, while I claim you mine, I 
seek no present token of tenderness from your 
shattered affections. I have traced the self- 
tacrificing Progress of your heart's Love, through 
life's varied duties, and 1 know that the tender 
daughter will be the faithful wife. 

Then Ruth yielded herself silently, in mourn- 
ful confidence to his guidance, and the first smile 
when love and hope in after days triumphed over 
tears, was for him. 

‘THE END. 
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